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versus corn meal 


REDUCTION in livestock is 
being advocated in order 
that the grain which would 

otherwise be fed to the livestock 
can be used to feed hungry people 
in other countries. Grains, say the 
advocates of livestock reduction, 
will provide humans with more 
calories if eaten in their natural 
state than will the meat which 
might be produced from them. 


Nutritive values cannot be de- 
termined solely by caloric count. 
This fact is made evident in a 
study entitled “Using Resources to 
Meet Food Needs” published in 
1943 by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. In this study 
the Bureau considered the various 
elements that determine nutrition 
—calories, fats, minerals, vitamins, 
etc.—and by weighting them in a 


manner which the researchers be- 
lieved warranted, developed a rela- 
tive measure of food values based 
on what can be obtained from dif- 
ferent crops per unit of land re- 
source. According to this measure 
pork has a rating of 201 against 
a rating of 181 for corn meal. 


In other words, it would seem 
from this study that our nation’s 
tremendous corn production is 
more valuable to the human race 
in the form of pork than it would 
be in the form of corn meal. 


Thus there is warrant for be- 
lieving that the nation’s farmers 
would make a greater contribution 
to the world’s hungry people by 
increasing their production of 
grains and other livestock feeds 
than they would by reducing the 
number of meat animals which 
they make ready for the market. 
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FRANKLIN Protective Products 
Make Ranch Life More Pleasant! 


NIMAL sickness and death loss can quickly 
A take the joy out of life for any stockman. 
Prevention is the wise precaution. Use the 
dependable Franklin Vaccines and Medicinals. 
Avoid most of the distressing losses caused by 
diseases and parasites. 


It’s far cheaper to be safe than to be sorry. 
Be sure to have the handsome new Franklin Catalog 


O.M. FRANKLIN SERUM COMPANY 


DENVER KANSASCITY WICHITA AMARILLO FT. WORTH EL PASO 
MARFA ALLIANCE SALTLAKE CITY LOS ANGELES CALGARY 
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for Peace 





THE ASSURANCE OF FOOD 


Hunger Made Hitler —and took two 
million American farm boys off to war. 
It’s a matter of history that when people 
starve, you’ve either got to FEED 
THEM or FIGHT THEM. 


People are starving today in Europe 
and Asia. To help feed them, America 
needs more food—all you can produce 
now and in the years immediately ahead. 


But continued maximum food produc- 
tion can come only from fields that keep 
their fertility. Contoured fields where 
soil and water stay to work. Strip- 
cropped fields that stop wind and water 
erosion. Cover crops and fertilizers— 
grass—good pastures—and water. 


Some call it soil con- 
servation. But it’s more 
than that. It’s a way of 
farming better today 
so you can live better 
tomorrow — of produc- 
ing more at less cost— 
of making work easier 
—of building instead of just “using up” 
—of giving your children a better farm 
than you had. 
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And today, more food through conser- 
vation farming means something else. It 
means a better chance for a permanent 
peace—a better chance for a world in 





which farmers will feed happy people 
rather than fight hungry ones. 
How are you farming? 


For Full Production, 
Use Land and Water Wisely 
For help and guidance, see your 


Soil Conservation District Super- 
visor or Farmer Committeeman 
(AAA) or County Agent 


Prepared by the Advertising Council and approved by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 








KEEP THOSE LETTERS COMING 

Had late frost here in May; hurt the 
crops quite a bit but we are getting , 
good start now. Snowed again last night 
(June 18). Very unusual for this coup. 
try, but didn’t hurt anything. Gardens 
aren’t doing anything. Livestock doing 
fine. Good weather when we calved jp 
April. Couldn’t get much help for lamb- 
ing.— RICHARD F. DUVALL, Laramie 
County, Wyo. 


GLOWING REPORT 

We have the finest grass year in this 
country that old hands have seen in 
many a year. This part of Wyoming and 
the entire southeastern part of Montana 
from the Yellowstone River to the Wyo- 
ming line look wonderful. There are, 
however, quite a few little hoppers in 
evidence—though they may not do much 
damage. Livestock is in wonderful shape 
for this time of year—F. H. SINcLaR, 
Sheridan County, Wyo. 


THINGS ARE OKAY 


Range and stock conditions are good 
around here. Was quite dry this spring, 
but we are having some good rains 
lately and everything is coming out of 
it fine now. Saddle and saddle type 
horses are selling well; sheep are shear- 
ing heavy fleeces, with good lamb and 
calf crops and with no winter losses to 
speak of.— LEo C. WHEELER, Custer 
County, Mont. 

DESPERATE ALTERNATIVE 

The dry spell in this part of Arizona 
is becoming critical (June 7). We had 
a little feed on our range in the spring 
which will tide us over until the first of 
August and if we don’t get rain then | 
suppose we will have to start playing 
politics to get a job—D. B. SANF0, 
Graham County, Ariz. 
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(Published monthly at 515 Cooper suilding 
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Stock Association Publishing Company. Entere( 
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WANTED: A SOUND FOOD AND FEED PROGRAM 


T WOULD appear that the framers of government policy 

in regard to food and feed have a very bad case of “after- 
the-war nerves.” It is certain that the farmers and livestock 
producers of this country find it utterly impossible to keep up 
with the quickly shifting programs that often are out of date 
almost before the ink is dry on the press release announcing 
same. Witness the 50,000,000 bushels of corn bought for the 
relief of processing plants in this country but, instead, shipped 
abroad for relief purposes. 

Recently the dire need for food for famine relief has been 
repeatedly stressed, and various steps have been taken to 
divert coarse grains from livestock feeding to make it avail- 
able for direct human use. This has been necessary only 
because of the huge commitment of the United States of 
400,000,000 bushels for the year ending June 30, 1946. Wheat 
did not move rapidly enough at current ceiling prices to fill 
that commitment and it has been found necessary to substitute 
some corn in the past few weeks. This has given fresh impetus 
to those who would make this a nation of cereal eaters; who 
would have the people crowd the hog away from the corn 
trough. 

Within a few weeks it will be necessary for feeders io 
know what is what, and our policy makers must come forth 
with a program that will have some degree of permanency. 

In the opinion of this writer, the need for coarse grain for 
direct human use has been greatly exaggerated. The world 
wheat crop for 1946 is estimated to exceed that of 1945. Cer- 
tainly the production of other foods in devastated countries 
this year will also increase. 


When the famine emergency council was formed it was 
stated that the critical period was up to June 30. Now it has 
been extended to Sept. 30. 

Secretary Anderson has announced plans for exporting 
250,000,000 bushels of wheat in the new crop year beginning 
July 1 (less than one-fourth of the 1946 total indicated pro- 
duction). He has allocated 150,000,000 bushels for feed use. 
The prospect now is for another 3-billion-bushel corn crop. 
The corn carryover on farms, Apr. 1, 1946, was in excess of 
the 10-year average. There was a reduction of 1,500,000 head 
in dairy cows last year. Total pig crop for 1946 will be sub- 
stantially below 1945. Sheep numbers are ’way down. Chicken 
and turkey production is off substantially in recent months 
because grain and protein feeds were not moving freely, except 
in the black market. 

Under these conditions, are we to continue the clamor 
against the use of corn for livestock feeding, send thin cattle 
and pigs to slaughter and have the worst shortage of meat 
and fats in the late winter and spring that we have ever had? 
Or are we going to adopt a sensible feeding program? Take 
price controls off meat and heavy hogs will immediately se!l 
at a discount to lighter weights, thereby eliminating the main 
reason for feeding to excessive weights. Beef cattle use less 
than 10 per cent of the corn normally, as compared with 45 
per cent for hogs, so there is little danger of excessive feeding 
there. : 
Let’s do our own full share, and even more than our share, 
of famine relief; but there is no evidence now that we need to 
upset our whole agricultural economy to do it. 





Beef Production 


| ham PRESENT very tight meat situation is the inevitable 

result of too much government tinkering with an essential 
food industry. There have been frequent changes in govern- 
ment policy, unworkable OPA regulations piled on top of each 
other, drastic orders affecting feed supplies, uncertainty over 
the future. It has all played into the hands of the black 
market racketeer and is finally forcing some of the major 
packing plants to close. 

But that it is not a true reflection of the basic situation 
in regard to meat production is evidenced by current gov- 
ernment reports of total 1946 estimated production. Cattle 
and calf slaughter in 1946, according to the Production and 
Marketing Administration, will be only 5 to 7 per cent under 
the record slaughter of 34,900,000 head in 1945. From another 
source we read that in 1946 consumers will get 13 per cent 
more beef per person than in pre-war years. They will also 
get 36 per cent more veal and 19 per cent more pork. 

These figures may be hard to believe when you make a visit 
to the butcher shop. Bigger beef production and empty shelves 
do not tally. But there is an explanation for this paradox: 
First, the black market, more brazen and widespread than 
in any of the war years, is taking a heavy toll of the beef; 
second, people are demanding more meat today because of 
their greater buying power. 


The Federal Debt 


N JUNE 18 the Senate passed and cleared for the White 
House a measure to place the debt limit at $275,000,000,- 
(00—a figure that is pretty close to our public debt today. 
Starting its upward climb in the pre-war depression, the debt 
how stands at such a dizzy height that it has become easy 
to forget the simple rule of how to reduce debt by spending 
less. We are in a financial state that has no precedent. 
An interesting review of the debt history of the United 
States has been given by the Tax Digest. We quote: 
“The federal government commenced operations in 1790 
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with a gross national debt of $75,800,000, or $19.12 per capita. 
The debt rose to a peak of $127,300,000 in 1816, following 
the War of 1812, but by 1836 was entirely paid off. Receipts 
were chiefly from customs duties. ; 

“In 1860 the debt was only $64,800,000, or $2.06 per cap- 
ita. In 1866, following the Civil War, the debt was $2,800,- 
000,000, or $77.69 per capita. Thereafter, the debt gradually 
was reduced until in 1893 it amounted to $961,400,000, or 
$14.49 per capita. Various internal taxes supplemented cus- 
toms duties as sources of revenue. The Spanish War and a 
falling off of customs revenues caused an increase in the debt 
in 1899 to $1,400,000,000 or $19.33 per capita. 

“Except for a demand for government bonds as security 
for national bank notes, the debt might have been paid off 
in the early years of the present century. The debt on Mar. 
31, 1917, just prior to our. entrance into the first World War, 
was $1,300,000,000, or $12.36 per capita. 

“The peak of the World War I debt was reached on Aug. 
31, 1919, with a total of $26,600,000,000, or $250.18 per cap- 
MRD so 2s 

“The debt on June 30, 1920, stood at $24,300,000,000, a 
reduction of $1,100,000,000 having (Please turn to Page 34) 


Practical Viewpoint 


he gee cia Joseph C. O’Mahoney (Wyoming) in testifying 
before a Senate committee on a bill to establish a govern- 
ment purchasing program for wool said: 


“T think we can make concessions to maintain business in 
the world without destroying our own business. I have no 
objection to building up world trade, but I believe that we have 
got to realize that the United States has come to a point 
where the country cannot continue to make contributions to 
world economy while at the same time risking the destruction 
of any part of its own economy. That to me is such straight 
common sense that I believe it will stand up under any sort 
of attack.” 

So say we all! 








MERICAN NATIONAL SECRE- 

tary F. E. Mollin has wired the PrRo- 
DUCER that the recently framed confer- 
ence measure on OPA still represents a 
substantial setback for that agency. It 
sets up machinery for decontrol; leaves 
OPA much more as administrative rather 
‘ than a policy-making agency, “and in my 
opinion clearly foreshadows its end a 
year from now. On this basis the fight 
has been worth while even though the 
specific livestock and meat decontrol 
amendment may be lost.” Mr. Mollin 
said that politics was the “biggest 
hurdle.” 

In an earlier report on what’s going 
on in Washington, Mr. Mollin has writ- 
ten that the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board meeting in Chicago had 
discussed the possibility of decontrol, 
and he believed that both the Meat 
Board and the American Meat Insti- 
tute would be ready with publicity 
campaigns to keep consumers advised of 
the true facts in the meat situation. 
He said the packers had given assur- 
ance that they would do all in their 
power to hold retail prices down until 
cattle could get moving in volume, at 
the same time competing actively in 
the markets with the black marketeers. 


Mexican Quarantine 


The Mexican border quarantine situ- 
ation will be the subject of negotiations 
at a conference in Los Angeles on July 
20, where Mexican and United States 
officials will meet. Assurances have 
been given to northern Mexico cattle- 
men that the bulls recently shipped 
from Brazil will be held in quarantine 
on Sacrificios Island until after the 
conference in L. A., Mr. Mollin said. 
It is possible the bulls may be sent back 
to Brazil in the meantime. 

Since the incident of the Brazilian 
bull shipments to Mexico and thence to 
Texas, there has been talk of estab- 
lishing an international quarantine sta- 
tion. Regarding this, Mr. Mollin re- 
ports that it has been found necessary, 
because of the restrictions in the tariff 


Report from the Nation’s Capital 


act against any part of United States 
territory receiving live cattle from coun- 
tries where foot-and-mouth disease ex- 
ists, to introduce a joint resolution per- 
mitting such receipts on Swan Island, 
located 200 miles south of the west 
coast of Cuba. This resolution has been 
passed by the House and is pending in 
the Senate agricultural committee. When 
it finally goes through and an apporia- 
tion secured to build quarantine facili- 
ties, which will probably be included in 
a deficiency measure, the United States 
will immediately press for agreement 
with all interested American countries 
for the use of said station. Doubtless, 
this will be an important factor in the 
final negotiations with Mexico in the 
situation referred to above. 


Interior Appropriation 


Late report also is that ‘the Senate 
passed the Interior appropriation bill 
with no change in its appropriation of 
$729,000 for the Grazing Service. (The 
House bill provided only $425,000.) The 
measure also limits personnel to 100 
permanent employees. It earmarks 
$100,000 of the above amount for the 
payment of terminal leave of 175 cur- 
rent employees who would be _ dis- 
charged if the measure becomes law. An 
amendment would make it necessary for 
the service in discharging employees to 
abide by Civil Service rules and recog- 
nize seniority of service. 


Land Agencies Merger 


In commenting on the President’s 
recent reorganization order calling for 
the establishment of a Bureau of Land 
Management, Mr. Mollin said that it 
appeared the Grazing Service may rath- 
er welcome this reorganization as af- 
fording it a better break financially. 


Further advice is that the Senate 
passed the McCarran forest bill (S. 33) 
which legalizes local forest advisory 
boards, prohibits cuts for distribution 
and stops transfer cuts. 


THERE'S A LOT TO DO 


A* WE pass the half-year mark in 1946 it’s a good time to take stock, a time 

to count up some of the jobs the American National has been called upon, 
thus far this year, to do for its member stockmen. And, frankly, it seems to me 
a good time to remind members, would-be members, and also could-be members, 


that there’s still a lot to be done. 


Big problems that could easily shake the foundations of the industry are in 


the hopper and need close attention. 


We are trying our best to get out from 


under the OPA and its strangulating regulations; and the industry still has many 


a land problem to settle. 


Your membership in the American National gives you constant representation 
of the kind that can do you the most good, where and as it is needed. The thing 
for you to do as you finish this little appeal is to check up—see if you actually 
have sent in your dues; take an inventory to find if you can rustle up any new 
members for us. Paid-up memberships are the life blood of the association which 
in itself serves now, more than ever, as a strong and expert support for each and 
every one of its members.—BrucEe BROCKETT, Finance Chairman 








A REPORT ON 
GRAZING FEES 


(The text of a report by Senator Py 
McCarran (Nevada) to the Senate 


the question of fees charged by th 
Grazing Service is concluded herewith, 
First half of the report appeared in 
June.) 


- IS HIS (MR. FORSLING’S) Con. 

tention, put forward on every possible 
occasion, that the costs of these leased 
lands are from two to 12 times higher 
than the fees charged for “comparable” 
public lands in the grazing districts, 
His conclusions and data were derived 
from the range appraisal study of 1941, 
In the report of that study it: was an. 
nounced that the most important find. 
ing was what the report called the 
“startling data as to the commercial 
lease costs of an animal unit month” of 
feed. The finding was startling only 
because it was not a fair or honest 
comparison in any sense of the term, 
It was an attempt to compare dissim- 
ilar things. 


An examination of the original records 
upon which this findimg and conclusion 
are based discloses that in the vast ma- 
jority of cases the commercial leases 
represented improved properties, stra- 
tegically located, and including that all- 
important and costly essential in the 
range country—water; water not only 
for use on the privately owned proper- 
ties, but on the surrounding public 
lands as well. Most of these leased 
properties were fenced; some of them 
were home ranches, including hay and 
some crop lands; many of them were 
especially valuable high summer ranges 
and lambing grounds; many of them 
were so located that they had a nuisance 
value for which the rancher was vit- 
tually compelled to pay, in order to keep 
his ranch set-up intact. Practically all 
of these properties were base properties, 
which both the Taylor Grazing Act and 
the regulations of the Grazing Service 
require the rancher to control before 
he can qualify for a permit upon the 
public range. 


It is perfectly clear that only a frac- 
tion of these lease costs tabulated by 
the Grazing Service represented pay- 
ments for forage values; and that the 
forage obtained under these private 
leases, in mest instances, was of much 
higher quality and quantity than that 
furnished on the public range. The 
bulk—the great bulk—of these lease 
costs were payments for these other 
values enumerated. These facts were 
disclosed by the original records in the 
files of the Grazing Service, when those 
records were examined by this commit- 
tee. These facts were known to the au- 
thors of the report on range appraisal, 
but they do not appear in that report. 
These facts should have been known by 
the director of grazing. And yet Mr. 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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By Virgil V. Peterson 


Research Associate, Western 
Range Cattle Industry Study 


ILE TREMENDOUS HERDS OF 
American buffalo were still rang- 
ing freely over the vast seas of grass 
covering the plains area and the eastern 


fringes of the Rockies the cattle indus- 
try in Washington had its inception and 
experienced considerable growth. Spread- 
ing eastward from its coastal begin- 
ning, it soon engulfed completely the 
great Inland Empire. 

Although waning in power by the late 
18th century, the government of Spain 
was bidding strongly for occupation of 
the Pacific Northwest, hoping by extend- 
ing its holdings to strengthen its posi- 
tion as a world power. Nooktka Sound 
was occupied by a Spanish armed force 
as early as 1789 and in 1792 Spanish 
colonists established a settlement at 
Neah Bay in the extreme northwestern 
part of the state. Known as Nunez 
Gaona, the settlement endured but a 
period of months—after which the per- 
sonnel and equipment were moved to 
Nootka. Early chroniclers indicate that 
included in this move were eight head 
of cattle which had been brought in 
from Mexico or California and were 
black in color. These were undoubtedly 
the first cattle to be introduced into 
what is now the state of Washington 
even though they were kept there but a 
short time. 

Attempts were made as early- as 1811 
to bring cattle from the Sandwich Is- 
lands (Hawaii) to the Columbia River 
basin. Because boats were poorly 
equipped for the transportation of cat- 
tle, this was considered an extremely 
hazardous venture. Accounts of the 
early sea voyages indicate that in at least 
one instance all the cattle were swept 
overboard by storms before the boat 
(the Tonquin) reached its destination. 


In April, 1814, Donald McTavish and 
his party representing the North West 
Company entered the Columbia aboard 
the Isaac Todd. Two young bulls and 
two heifers are reported to have been 
brought in from San Francisco. Peter 
Corney, who visited the Columbia a 
number of times between 1813 and 
1818, mentions cattle at the Fort George 
(Astoria) settlement. These early set- 
tlers made the fur trade their business 
and husbanded cattle and other live- 
Stock only as a means of increasing 
their food supply. 


It was not until the coming of Dr. 
John McLoughlin representing the Hud- 
Son’s Bay Company that the raising of 
cattle received any impetus in the Wash- 
ington area. In 1825 the company held 
at Fort Vancouver 27 head. These were 
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Range Cattle in Washington 


not for sale but were loaned to the fam- 
ilies with the provision that the com- 
pany should receive the increase, which 
could in turn be loaned to new settlers. 
These cattle were used mainly for draft 
and milk, rules having been set up pro- 
hibiting their being slaughtered for 
beef. It was probably 1836 or later be- 
fore they became plentiful enough to 
be killed for consumption. 

In 1829 the Hudson’s Bay Company 
purchased additional cattle from the 
Russian settlement at Fort Ross, Calif., 
and trailed them to Fort Vancouver. 
With the constant increase of population 
in the lower Columbia River basin Jason 
Lee, one of the early missionaries of the 


Round-up on the Inland 
River in the background. 


Methodist Episcopal Church, visualized 
the need for more cattle. In 1834, at 
which time Fort Vancouver had a popu- 
lation of 700, he organized a joint stock 
company ,which later became the Willa- 
mette Cattle Company, and raised $2,700 
with which 800 head of Mexican cattle 
were bought in California at $3 per 
head. During the journey of 600 miles 
to Vancouver—made in a period of four 
months—170 head of the longhorns were 
lost. Subsequently other drives were 
made. In 1838 the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, to facilitate its livestock dealings, 
organized the Puget Sound Agricultural 
Company, which by 1846 was in pos- 
session of 3,100 head of cattle. This 





Empire ranch of Jidge Tippett... . The winding Snake 
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number is reported to have more than 
doubled by 1852. Indians as well as set- 
tlers furnished a ready market for al- 
most any kind of livestock. 


Cattle Raising Begins 

Cattle raising in the Inland Empire 
began when settlers entered the Okano- 
gan and Colville valleys in 1826. Records 
show that in 1841 there were nearly 
200 cattle in Colville and at least half 


that number in Okanogan. The first cat- 
tle in the Walla Walla Valley were those 
brought by Dr. Marcus Whitman, the 
great Presbyterian missionary, in 1836. 
Most of these were stolen by the In- 
dians, but other settlers pushed in from 
the east in subsequent years, bringing 
with them draft and milch animals which 
flourished on the rich grasslands of the 
river valley. 

Cattle were first introduced into the 
Yakima Valley by the chief of the Ya- 
kimas, Kamiakin, in 1840. Most of the 
Indians of the Washington tribes were 
fond of beef and when they found it im- 
practical to steal stock, long trips were 
made by representative tribesmen to 
effect cattle trades in exchange for 
horses and furs. These exchanges be- 
came one of their best sources of food. 
Whites later entered the Yakima and 
it is estimated that by 1860 there were 
at least 2,000 head grazing in the val- 
ley and surrounding hills. With the es- 
tablishment of an army post at Spokane 
in the early 60’s the development of the 
industry was encouraged by beef con- 
tracts let by the United States govern- 
ment. Stockmen gradually took over the 
Spokane and Palouse districts and the 
Snake River plateau. 


Discovery of gold in the Cariboo dis- 
trict of British Columbia in 1861 con- 
‘stituted one of the greatest boons ever 
to come to early Washington stock- 
growers. With the influx of miners into 
the Canadian area the demands for beef 
became greater than eastern Washington 


could supply. To augment this defi- 
ciency auxiliary herds were brought 
from Oregon, California and the Sand- 
wich Islands. Most drives from the east- 
ern part of the state were long and 
hazardous and were made via_ the 
Okanogan Valley directly north to the 
Cariboo Mountains. Two cattlemen from 
the Yakima Valley, Jack Splawn and 


John Thorpe, were perhaps the first 
drovers to attempt to make the trip. 
They drove 150 head the 800-mile dis- 
tance in the late summer of 1861. For 
these cattle they received $20,000 at the 
mines, an average of more than $133 
per head. In spite of the severe winter 
of 1861-62 which took a heavy toll of 
much needed livestock, the cattlemen 
made a rapid comeback by importing ad- 
ditional breeding stock. Dan Drumbhel- 
ler, who later became one of the Wash- 
ington cattle kings, in 1862 drove 240 
head to the mines, where beef is re- 
ported to have been selling for $1.50 
per pound. In 1864 a cattleman named 
Jerome Harper who engaged in cattle 
buying in British Columbia purchased 
a herd of 1,000 steers in Washington 
for $6 per head and drove them to the 
gold mines where they were sold for 
$100 per head. 


Export Trade in Cattle 


Beginning in 1859 cattle exports were 
made from Puget Sound, principally 
from Port Townsend and Port Angeles, 
to Vancouver Island. The fact that Vic- 
toria was a free port encouraged ship- 
ping to the island and subsequently to 
British Columbia mines. In 1860 Wash- 
ington Territory is reported to have ex- 
ported to the island port 3,624 head of 
cattle valued at $96,435. These ship- 
ments increased annually until 1865. 
Cattle prices were high and shippers 
charging $15 per head from Port Town- 
send to Victoria made fortunes. 


In 1867 the Cariboo market began to 
drop off. Ranchers had established their 


own cattle holdings in the Canadia, 
province and were supplying the ming 
with beef at reduced costs. Import 
duties of $3 instead of $2 were imposes 
on each head of cattle driven acrogs the 
border. When through an act of Parlig. 
ment Vancouver Island became a pay 
of British Columbia, Victoria wag yp 
longer a free port. Records from the 
Puget Sound customs district indicate 


an almost constant decline in cattle ex. 
ports up until 1883 when but a single 
animal was sent out of the country, 
With the Canadian market taken away, 
cattlemen of eastern Washington turned 
to new outlets for their surplus stock. 
Herds were driven over the Cascades 
and sold to western consumers and 
ranchers. Although more than $200,000 
was spent for eastern beef in 1875 the 
westerners could not absorb the gur- 
pluses. 


Canning of beef for shipment to for. 
eign markets was proposed in 1876 and 
experiments proved the idea very prace- 
tical. The Kinney Company and six 
other concerns packed 24,000 cases dur- 
ing the fall of that year and sold their 
product at 11 cents a pound. Factories 
were located at Astoria and other points 
in the lower Columbia River basin. The 
use of refrigerator boats was_ intro- 
duced in 1877, making possible the ship- 
ment of fresh beef to England and the 
European continent. This innovation al- 
most completely eliminated the newly 
born canned beef industry of the West. 


Undaunted by these disappointments 
the Washington cattlemen sought new 
channels of relief in disposing of their 
surpluses: By the middle 70’s Montana, 
Wyoming and Colorado had felt the 
pulse of the cattle boom and were re- 
ceiving most of their stock from the 
Texas drovers and some from the Mid- 
west. The expansion was so rapid, how- 
ever, that stockmen were anxious to buy 


(Continued on Page 30) 


A bunch of Washington Herefords enjoying a lush grass growth on the Staley ranch. 
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Naturally well-balanced mid-grasses and short-grasses in the northern plains. (U. S. Soil Conservation Service photo.) 


RANCH COUNTRY 


By Mont H. Saunderson 


Range Economist, U. S. Forest Service 


“WWTESTERN STOCK RANCH OPER- 
ations depend a lot on how the 
country is put together.” 


This salty observation. of a western 
ranchman suggests the sweeping vast- 
ness and diversity of nature “west of 
the hundredth,” implies the many re- 
sulting contrasts in western ranches 
and ranching. 


But across the immense lands of the 
western plains, mountains, valleys and 
deserts lies a clear design of natural 
regions, a vast but distinct pattern of 
the lands and of the ranches that use 
the lands. This pattern is a fascinat- 
ing one for those who enjoy the western 
out-of-doors; comprehension of it can 
be useful to anyone who seeks a better 
understanding of western range lands 
and ranching. 

Let’s view the panorama of this pat- 
ern, 

We'll first turn our field glasses on 
the Great Plains. These great expanses 
of grasslands reach from Canada to 
Mexico. The 100th meridian and the 
Rocky Mountain chain form the approx- 
imate eastern and western boundaries. 
One of the world’s most productive nat- 
ural grasslands, the Great Plains account 
for about half of the range land grazing 
capacity of the West. These plains are 
often called the “short-grass country,” 
but that’s really quite an oversimplifica- 
tion. Great Plains range lands are best 
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comprehended in terms of three natural 
regions. 

In the northern plains—the Platte 
River marks the approximate southern 
boundary — we see the “mixed-prairie 
type” of range, a mixture of the mid- 
grasses and the short-grasses. The mid- 
grasses, ancestrally cool-climate grasses 
of intermediate size, grow early in the 
season and again make some new growth 
in the autumn. Northern plains mid- 
grasses are principally the wheat grasses 
and the needle grasses. Balancing this 
spring and fall growth of the mid- 
grasses the short-grasses, warm-climate 
grasses, grow rapidly in the heat of 
summer when top-soil moisture is avail- 
able. Most important of the northern 
plains short-grasses are the blue grama 
and the buffalograss. 


When in good condition the mixed- 
prairie type of range land provides well- 
balanced grazing through the nine or 
10 months’ range season and affords 
native hay for the winter feed. Aver- 
age grazing capacity of this range is 
about three acres to the animal month 
for cattle, three-fourths of an acre per 
animal month for sheep. Overuse of 
this range diminishes the mid-grasses 
more than the short-grasses, turns it 
into a short-grass type. The conse- 
quence? An unbalancing of the seasonal 
capacities and a diminished total capac- 
ity. Since the short-grasses are good 


sod formers, this range endures heavy 
use, but continued heavy use doesn’t pay. 


Though naturally suited to cattle 
somewhat more than to sheep, northern 
plains range lands support a large pop- 
ulation of both kinds of livestock. Cattle 
predominate in the northern plains 
roughlands south of the Missouri River, 
along the Yellowstone, the Little Mis- 
souri and the Belle Fourche. Here a 
prevalence of the mid-grasses and the 
natural shelter afforded by rough ter- 
rain and by trees and brush along the 
streams definitely favors range cattle 
production. Cattle ranches in these 
roughlands have, as a rule, to do only 
a limited amount of winter feeding, 30 
to 90 days of intermittent feeding 
through storm periods. Native hay, 
grain hay and dry-land corn provide 
the winter feed. Feeding requirements 
have increased some with the shift of 
these ranches toward a breeding herd 
basis and the marketing of younger 
animals to the Corn Belt feeders. 


North of the Missouri River lie the 
flat glacial plains, typified by the plains 
of the Milk River in northern Montana. 
Here the northern plains do not as a 
rule have adequate natural shelter. Ex- 
tensive range sheep operations use the 
Milk River plains through the range 
season and then move considerable dis- 
tances to the river valley for sheltered 
winter feeding grounds and for the al- 
falfa hay grown under irrigation in the 
valley. These sheep operations use the 
fine-wool breeds of sheep, lamb late in 
the spring after fresh range growth has 
started, and market feeder lambs weigh- 
ing about 65 pounds when sold in Octo- 
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ber. Mutton-breed sheep and range-fat 
lamb production take more green feed 
than these ranges provide in late sum- 
mer, 












Tall-Grass Island 

ARGE and spectacular is that bio- 

logical island of the northern plains 
known as the Nebraska sandhills. Here 
we see some 15,000,000 acres of range 
land “haired out” with the tall grasses. 
This island of tall grasses in the mid- 
grass and short-grass range plant asso- 
ciation of the northern plains lies be- 
tween the Platte and Niobrara rivers 
in northwestern Nebraska. Permanent 
deep-soil moisture of the sandhills favors 
the tall grasses of the humid country. 
Some of the mid-grasses prevail but the 




























































usually dry top-soil of the sand just 
about excludes the shallow-rooted short- 
grasses. Because of the dune-sand soils, 
nature is a bit touchy in the sandhills, 
but bountiful when -well-treated. Too 
intensive grazing of this range gives 
the winds a bite at the loose sand, and 
that means trouble! 


A cowman’s domain, the sandhills, as 
you have observed if you have driven 
the sand-trail roads (“‘paved” with na- 
tive hay in the soft spots and on the 
grades). Those coarse grasses, the tur- 
keyfoot and the other tall bluestems, 
wave a “keep out” to the sheepman; 
the soft sandy soils give an equally ef- 
fective warning to the farmer. 





















































































































































Great expanses of fenced ranges, herds 
of well-bred beef cattle, windmills and 
the occasional ranch home dominate the 
landscape from North Platte to Valen- 
tine. Cherry County—area 6,000 square 
miles, rural population 8,000 people— 
boasts of more cattle than the entire 
state of Wyoming. It is a pardonable 
overstatement, however, Cherry County’s 
cattle have at times reached the quar- 
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ter million figure; Wyoming’s recent 
beef cattle population totals about 1,- 
000,000. 


Recent surveys indicate that during 
the war period the sandhills ranches 
increased their cattle numbers to the 
extent that range use averaged about 
one and one-half acres per animal 
month. Too heavy for sustained good 
results, say the range technicians of 
the U. S. Forest Service. The Forest 
Service has two small units of national 
forest land in the sandhills for affor- 
estation and grazing observation and 
demonstration. 

Turn the glasses southward from the 
Platte River now and see the transition 
from northern plains mixed - prairie 


Foothill grasslands extend up to the Ponderosa pine zone of the Rocky Mountains. (U. S. Forest Service photo.) 


ranges to the short-grass country of the 


central plains region. Sod - forming 
short-grasses, the buffalograss, blue 
grama, some of the southwestern 


gramas, clothe the lands here. Continu- 
ously the central plains stretch south- 
ward to northern Texas and northeast- 
ern New Mexico, where we see the 
southern limits of the high plains at 
the “break of the plains” or escarpment 
of the Ogallala. Far to the western 
horizon we see the central plains sweep 
to the front range of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. In contrast with this, we saw 
several mountain and roughland areas 
break the expanses of the northern 
plains. 


Limited or absent are the cool-climate 
grasses, the mid-grasses that we ob- 
served in the northern plains. But the 
short-grasses, nearer in the central 
plains to their original southwestern 
climate, grow vigorously and in variety. 
This short-grass range provides a good 
dry feed after it cures in late summer. 
But after these short-grasses cure they 
are a fattening feed rather than the 





milk-producing feed needed by cows wit, 
calves. Thus with western cattle ranch, 
trending toward breeding herds and 
feeder calf marketing, central Plaing 
cattle ranches have adapted more 
stock farming. Range feed is fully usa 
through the summer, then balanced with 
cropland pasturages and feeds through 
autumn and winter. Fall-sown whe} 
pasture, dry land corn, grain sorghums, 
and Sudan grass constitute the crop 
feeds used to balance the short-grags 
summer grazing. The modification o 
central plains ranches to stock farms 
has also been due to the extensive break. 
ing of the native grasslands for wheat 
farming, 


Central plains short-grass ranges af. 


ford good sheep grazing, but the diy- 
land crops that can be grown for winter 
feeds are coarse roughages not too well 
adapted to sheep. We do not, conse 
quently, see many sheep ranches. In the 
favorable seasons for fall and _ early 
winter pasturage on the fall-sewn wheat 
the lamb feeders move large numbers 
of feeder lambs into the central plains 
from the west for fattening on the 
wheat pasturage. This fairly recent de 
velopment has been quite successful. In 
favorable seasons a high percentage of 
the lambs fatten sufficiently for slaugh- 
ter without any feedlot finishing. 


We turn our view now to the southern 
plains, the great ranching empire of 
central and western Texas and _ south- 
eastern New Mexico. Again we see 4 
transition in the range lands, a new and 
different set of the natural influences 
so important to the ranches. Here we 
find the range plant life a complex 
association of the plains short-grasses, 
the southwestern semi-desert grasses 
such as curly mesquite and galleta, sev- 
eral leguminous shrubs, and a number 
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of winter-growing annuals. This very 
productive range will, when in good con- 
jition, provide well-balanced yearlong 
grazing for both cattle and sheep. Crop 
feeds are used only to a limited extent 
for winter maintenance of range ani- 
mals in the southern plains, but feeding 
of a protein concentrate as a winter 
range supplement has increased mark- 
ely in recent years. Cottonseed meal 
in “cake” or “pellet” form fed on the 
range during the winter makes an ef- 
fective addition to the range feed. 


Because of his yearlong grazing the 
southern plains ranchman figures his 
land grazing capacity in number of ani- 
mals per 640-acre “section” of land 
yather than in acres per animal month. 
Many of these range lands will, when 
in good condition, carry about 30 or 
more head of cattle or 150 sheep per sec- 
tion of range land. Some range lands 
will do better than this figure, others 
are considerably below it. 


Sheep numbers were just about tripled 
in this region between 1920 and 1940, 
while during this time cattle numbers 
were only slightly reduced. Thus, in 
the general picture these range lands 
are carrying a heavy load, and the re- 
sults are becoming apparent. Large 
areas of central and western Texas that 


were predominantly grasslands are shift-: 


ing more to the shrubs, low trees, cacti 
and weeds. There may be some other 
influences in this not as yet too well 
understood; for illustration, fire sup- 
pression since occupation of these lands, 
but grazing pressure appears to be the 
main influence in this change. 

Southern plains ranches carry some 
surprisingly high capital values, espe- 
cially where well-fenced and provided 
with adequate water facilities. These 
high ranch investments are both com- 
pensated by and due to the low require- 
ments and costs for labor and crop feeds. 
Investments in land and improvements 
totaling $150 per head of ranch capac- 
ity for cattle and $30 for sheep were 
common prior to the recent war period. 
This land capitalization is approximate- 
ly double what has been considered a 


good general standard elsewhere in the 
West. 


Rather generally the southern plains 
ranches fence and cross fence the range 
lands in a system of range pastures or 
paddocks to facilitate land and live- 
stock management. Where this system 
prevails sheep are not herded in bands, 
the usual practice of other western 
tange sheep operations. Southern plains 
sheep ranches probably adhere to the 
fine-wool breeds more than do the range 
sheep operations elsewhere in the West. 
Many of the cattle ranches in the lower 
and hotter parts of the region cross 
Brahman cattle with American beef 
breeds to increase resistance to the para- 
sites which plague livestock in warm 
climates, 


Natural Zones 


{ 
WE turn now from the plains to the 
Rocky Mountain region, the region 


The intermountain sagebrush lands lie between the desert country and the 
humid islands of the higher mountains. (U.S. Forest Service photo.) 


From the Canadian border this region 
runs through Idaho and western Mon- 
tana and Wyoming, includes the Wa- 
satch and Uinta mountains of northern 
Utah, extends through central Colorado 


and New Mexico, ends in the vicinity 
of Albuquerque. 


Though this region extends through 
more than 1,000 miles of latitude, we 
see throughout its length the same nat- 
ural influences for the ranch operations. 
Here we have our introduction to nat- 
ural “zones” of range plant life. As 
we move up the elevation scale from 
valley floors to the high country, we 
see how the changes in moisture, tem- 
perature and winter snow cover result 
in several distinctly different natural 
vegetative zones or range types. These 
natural zones spell distinct differences 
in adapted season of range use and in 
suitability for cattle or for sheep. Let’s 


follow the transition of these zones up 
the mountain, observing how seasonal 
ranges fit into the operating pattern 
of the ranches. 

Lowest in elevation, a zone of grass- 
land extends from the valley floor up 


the lower foothills to where the Pon- 
derosa pine (western yellow pine) growth 
begins. In this grassland zone we have 
our first look at the bunchgrasses; 
grasses that, in contrast with the plains 
grasses, do not usually form a sod. 
This range type is well-suited for cattle 
range, spring and fall or spring, sum- 
mer and fall. Where this range has a 
good complement of the smaller and 
finer bunchgrasses such as the Idaho 
fescue, it is adapted to sheep. It is, 
however, used only as a spring and fall 
sheep range where the uplands afford 
the green summer feed for putting bloom 
(Continued on Page 24) 


f : : We see the immense range type of the intermountain arid lands billowing to the 
% mountain valley and foothill ranches. far horizon. (U. S. Forest Service photo.) 
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STATE GROUPS MEET 





North Dakota 


_— 17th annual meeting of the North 
Dakota Stockmen’s Association took 
place June 10-11 at Bismarck. All offi- 
cers were re-elected: Angus Kennedy of 
Watford City, president; J. C. Eaton of 
Denbigh, vice-president; L. E. Arndt of 
Minot, secretary-treasurer. Thor Naaden 
is the new appointee to the board of 
directors, which otherwise remains the 
same. 

Following the annual address of Pres- 
ident Kennedy and the secretary’s re- 
port, speeches were delivered by H. J. 
Gramlich, Chicago; Lyman Brewster, 
Birney, Mont.; Radford Hall, Denver; 


Wm. Kircher, St. Paul; George A. Rog- 
ler, Mandan, and Bruce Johnson. 


Resolutions adopted opposed a state 
bill proposing an increase in the tax 
base; protested passage of bills provid- 
ing for sale and disposition of govern- 
ment submarginal lands under the Bank- 
head-Jones Farm Tenant Act; asked rail- 
roads for improved shipping yard ac- 
commodations; urged decontrol of live- 
stock and meat products. They further 
favored establishment of a new state 
livestock commission and code; requested 
steps be taken to make available con- 
centrates for winter range feeding, and 
objected to the $14-per-ton increase on 
protein feeds. 
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Camera views at the North Dakota convention: Top, |. to r., Angus Kennedy, 


Watford City, president; 
Hanson, Bowman; Eugene Wachter, 
Bottom, Ray 


secretary and former president, 


L. E. Arndt, Minot, secretary. 


Center, John H. 


Bismarck; Thore Naaden, Braddock. ‘ 
Kalkbrenner, Rapid City, es and Claude Olson, Ludlow, S. D., 
respectively, 
Secretary Arndt, President Kennedy; Paul Raftery, Helena, Mont., 


of South Dakota association; 


secretary, Mon- 


tana livestock commission; Vice-President John C. Eaton, Denbigh; Lyman Brew- 


ster, Birney, Mont. 
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-Seere RAIN WHICH FELL oy § pydget an 
the first day, devoted mostly to con, § deficit fina 
mittee meetings, did not dampen th f The sto 
spirits of the more than 500 cattleng strike and 
who had turned out for the corivention ¢ § 79 per cen' 
the Cattle and Horse Raisers associatig, 1azin pe 
of Oregon, May 23-25, at Enterprise, improveme 
Results of the officer elections of this J dent for T 
33rd annual meeting, as announce § the Grazir 
briefly in last month’s presstime g. § Office; OP: 
count, are: Sherman Guttridge, Prairie § Oregon. 
City, president; O. D. Hotchkiss, Bums Other r 
first vice- president; Harry Steams § ment of a 
Prineville, second vice-president; ¢, |, § west Fat 
Jamison, Pendleton, secretary. sanitary 1 
Following the address of the incu. § strict enf 
bent president, Herbert Chandler gf § public au 
Baker, speeches were delivered by F, 1, § The Town 
Young of the Taxpayers Research Com, § receipts 7 
land’s Pacific International Live Stock § bers Were 
Exposition; Col. F. W. Koester, army § viding fo 
quartermaster corps, in charge of the all counti 
western remount area; Herman Aaberg The _ 
Farm Bureau Live Stock Committe, § 8 disa] 
Chicago; E. H. L. Wohlenburg, Westen § were the 
Forestry and Conservation Association, | ‘lass Wit 
Portland, and W. E. Williams. state treé 
Following the address of President ments thi 
Herbert Chandler of Baker, speechs |  %¢ 8% 
were delivered by F. H. Young of the J ™ comme 
Taxpayers Research Corp., Portland, § ‘commer 
Walter Holt, manager of Portland’s Pg. | the state 
cific International Livestock Exposition; | bag limi 
Col. F. W. Koester, army quartermaster | big game 
corps, in charge of the western remount | “#lling 
area; Herman Aaberg, Farm Burea continued 
Livestock Committee, Chicago; E. H.L § *ked thé 
Wohlenburg, Western Forestry and Con § 5480S 
servation Association, Portland, and W. § esislatw 
E. Williams. identifice 
A panel discussion on marketing was = vo 
led by Prof. E. L. Potter, Corvallis th aa 
Many member ticipated in this ae 
‘y ee ee before t 
portion of the program. * Port) 
The list of speakers for the closing In the 
day included Frank Wire of the state § ¢lyb cor 
game commission; E. N. Wentworth of J for orga 
Chicago; Forrest Cooper of Lakeview, § 4-H sad 
and Rad Hall, assistant to Americal ] by the < 
National Secretary F. E. Mollin, Denve. | member: 
Entertainment which followed dis | clubs w 
posal of business matters included a § tion wi 
banquet, a cowboy breakfast, a dance J College. 
and a race meet and cow cutting contest. 
The Lakeview delegation succeeded in 
getting that city selected as the cot Cole 
vention site for 1947. EAR 
Resolutions the 
The resolutions adopted by the Or | tory of 
egonians urged immediate cessation of } Feeders 
subsidy payments on beef and elimina J 79th ar 
tion of beef price ceilings; asked for | Canon 
congressional investigation of the For In th 
est Service and approved passage of of Gum 
Senate Bill No. 33, which would stabi | Fehling 
lize grazing on the national forests; | A. He: 
recommended transfer of grazing lands | dent; ¢ 
in Northern Lake County from SOS # 9 urer; [ 
Taylor Grazing, and opposed the Robert J tary fo 
son bill giving title to all public grazing Spea 
lands to the states of location. cluded 
The Oregon legislature was equal’ tado; | 
to remove restrictions on standard haly, 1 
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select and a prohibition of federal 
deficit financing was approved, 








foot trucks so they might move freely 


interstate commerce. The Congress 
asked to work toward a balanced 


The stockmen asked Congress for 
strike and labor legislation; asked that 
70 per cent of fees collected from forest 
crazing permittees be used for range 
improvement; commended the Presi- 
dent for recommending consolidation of 
the Grazing Service and General Land 
Office; opposed daylight saving time in 
Oregon. 

Other resolutions asked for appoint- 
ment of a representative on the North- 
west Farm Council; urged uniform 
sanitary regulations among states and 
strict enforcement of laws regarding 
public auction rings and sales yards. 
The Townsend 3 per cent tax on gross 
receipts in Oregon was protested; mem- 
bers were urged to study H. B. 80 pro- 
viding for uniform school taxation in 
all counties. 

The present tax system of the state 
was disapproved because certain levies 
were thereby placed in a_ preferred 
class with receipts paid first to the 
state treasurer, leaving county govern- 
ments the victims of unpaid taxes. 


One group of resolutions was adopted 
in connection with big game. These: 
recommended additional authority for 
the state commission on special seasons, 
bag limits, etc.; urged continuation of 
big game studies with a view toward in- 
stalling a management program; urged 
continued restrictions on elk areas and 
asked that a portion of the deer and elk 
seasons coincide; requested the state 
legislature to provide regulations for 
identification of coyote pelts presented 
for bounty before county treasurers, 
and asked that at least four members of 
the cattle and horse association appear 
before the game commission meeting 
at Portland in July. 

In the report made by a special 4-H 
club committee, a plan was presented 
for organization in selected counties of 
4-H saddle horse clubs to be sponsored 
by the association and led by interested 
members. Details of operation of such 
clubs would be worked out in conjunc- 
tion with officials of Oregon State 
College. 


Colorado 


EARLY 450 persons, representing 
the largest registration in the his- 
tory of the Colorado Stock Growers and 
Feeders Association, signed in for the 


. th annual meeting of that group at 


Canon City on June 20. 

In the officers election, Neil Andrews 
of Gunnison was named to succeed Frank 
Fehling of Nathrop as president; Elmer 
A. Headlee of Canon City, vice-presi- 
dent; George S. Green of Golden, treas- 
urer; Dr. B. F. Davis of Denver, secre- 
tary for the 24th successive year. 

Speakers before the Coloradans in- 
cluded Governor John C. Vivian of Colo- 
tado; Charles Brannan, assistant secre- 
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tary of agriculture; Russell Rose of several of the officials of the host city 
Grand Junction; Howard Linger, Hoop- and officers of the asssociation. 

er; A. A. Smith, first vice-president of The stockmen adopted resolutions 
the American National, Sterling; A. A. which asked for removal of OPA price 
Blakley, president of the national and controls on livestock, meat and meat 
Denver livestock exchanges; Charles P. products; opposed any modification of 
Murphy, past president of the Colorado the sanitary embargo, and opposed also 
Stock Growers and Feeders, Spicer; and the Columbia and Missouri valley au- 





































































At the Oregon association meeting: Top, 1. to r., Secretary C. L. Jamison, 
Pendleton; Outgoing President Herbert Chandler, Baker. . . . Center, a scenic 
backdrop for Chas. A. Sherman, Prineville; Secretary Jamison; Sherman Guttridge, 
Prairie City, the new president; Robert Lister, Paulina, and Herman Oliver, John 
Day, both former presidents; W. B. Snider, Paisley, chairman of resolutions com- 
mittee. ... Bottom, Mrs. Roy Stanley and Roy Stanley, Eagle Point; Robert Lister; 
J. C. Cecil, Suntex; H. F. Severance, Post. 


‘ 
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thorities. ducers took place May 31-June 1 at 
Steamboat Springs was selected as the North Platte, Nebr. Resolutions ‘of the 
1947 convention city, and following ad- feeder organization asked for an end to 
journment of the business sessions the meat controls and early discontinuance 
members and guests were entertained of subsidies; commended the President 
at a banquet and floor show. for taking necessary steps in ending of 
the rail strike and asked for congression- 

al anti-strike legislation; urged complete 


Sandhills Feeders cooperation with the campaign for sav- 


ing and producing more food in the 
HE 8TH ANNUAL CONVENTION Present world famine. 
of the Sandhills Feeder Cattle Pro- Thirteen members of the directors’ 





Pictured as they participated in a microphone discussion at the meeting of the 
Sandhills Feeder Cattle Producers at North Platte, Nebr., were, l. to r.—Everett 
Dennis, feeder and producer of Scottsbluff, P. C. Burns, head cattle buyer for 
Armour and Company, Chicago; American National Secretary F. E. Mollin, Denver; 
President S. R. McKelvie of By The Way Ranch, Valentine; Radio Announcer Mel 
Hanson. . . . In the lower snap, the distaff side takes over: 1. to r.—Mrs. Essie 
Davis, Hyannis; Mrs. B. C. Huffman, Tryon; Mrs. Frank Reece, Valentine; Mrs. 
Emil Fuchser, Irwin. 








board were re-elected, and three new 
ones appointed. 


In a move to simplify the name of 
the organization, the stockmen voted ty 
call themselves the Sandhills Cattle As. 
sociation. 


The two-day meeting included aq. 
dresses by C. J. Abbott, Hyannis; Guy 
Scudder, Sumner; President Sam R, Me. 
Kelvie, Valentine; Harry B. Coffee, 
Omaha; F, E. Mollin, American National 
secretary; Denver; P. O. Wilson of the 
National Live Stock Producers Associg- 
tion; Karl Hoffman, Ida Grove, Ia, 


Prof. Wm. Loeffel, head of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska’s animal husbandry 
department; Fred L. Taylor, livestock 
agent with the Burlington RR, Omaha; 
P. C. Burns, Armour & Co., Chicago; 
Louis Kavan, Omaha, and Arval Erick- 
son of the meat division of OPA at 
Washington, completed the speaker list. | 


Wyoming 


N JUNE 4-6 LARAMIE SAW THE 
74th annual gathering of the Wyo- 
ming Stock Growers Association. The 
members re-elected Oda Mason of Lara- 
mie to the presidency and Clarence H. 
Gardner of Thermopolis to the vice- 
presidency. Russell Thorp of Cheyenne 
is secretary of the group. 


In a simultaneous meeting of the 
Wyoming Cow Belles, attended by close 
to 200 ladies of this auxiliary group, 
Mrs. Norman Barlow of Cora was named 
president; Mrs. Sam Hyatt of Hyatts- 
ville, vice-president, and Mrs. Joe Watt 
of Moorecraft, secretary-treasurer. 


The convention of the parent organi- 
zation was well attended; the associa- 
tion’s membership list was disclosed to 
comprise over 2,000 names. 


The stockmen, as in past meetings, 
voiced heated criticisms of centralized 
government controls and the discussions 
concerned such matters as reduced graz- 
ing permits, higher grazing fees and 
national park monuments and game pre- 
serves, which are regarded as a threat 
to the stock now on the state’s grass 
lands. The restrictive influence of OPA 
received much attention and was the 


At left, J. Elmer Brock visits, during the Wyoming meeting, with some of the “younger fry”: 1. to r., Mr. Brock, Jack Ruck, 
state supervisor, agricultural education, Cheyenne, Wayne Lynn, Powell, president, Wyoming F. F. A.; Donald Meike, Buffalo, 
and Allan Iseminger, guests of Mr. Brock. At right, scene in the lobby of Connor Hotel. 
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subject, in large part, of an address by 
F. E. Mollin, executive secretary of the 
American National, Denver, who detailed 
the battle for removal of meat and other 
livestock products from OPA control. 


Dr. A. F. Vass, head of the University 
of Wyoming’s department of agronomy 
and agricultural economics, received an 
honorary life membership to the asso- 
ciation in recognition of his efforts on 
behalf of the industry. 


Following the presentation of annual 
reports by officers and committees, the 
assemblies were addressed by J. Elmer 
Brock of Kaycee; Dr. G. D. Humphrey, 
president of the University of Wyoming; 
Wayne Lynn, Powell, head of Wyoming’s 
Future Farmers; H. J. King, Laramie, 
president, Wyoming Farm Bureau; Chas. 
C. Moore, Dubois, Dude Ranchers Asso- 
ciation head. A technicolor film, “Health 
on the Range,” was also shown, courtesy 


| of Cutter Laboratories. 


Other featured speeches were those of 
Governor Lester C. Hunt of Wyoming; 
Charles Madrid, Las Cruces, N. M.; Louis 
Baltena of the University of Wyoming; 
Harry B. Coffee, president, Union Stock 
Yards, Omaha. 


Resolutions adopted at the convention 
called for de-controlling meat and live- 
stock; urged improvement in Taylor 
grazing administration; asked for re- 
moval of government control on protein 
feed supplies and transfer of federally 
controlled grazing lands to private own- 
ership; approved sale of state school 
grazing lands to stockmen; protested the 
state purchase of more land for game 
and fish reserves, and commended the 
BAI for its prompt action in establishing 
a sanitary embargo against Mexico in 
the recent importation of bulls from 
Brazil. 

Lander was chosen to be the 1947 con- 
vention city. 

Charles A. Meyers of Evanston served 
as toastmaster for the banquet which 
closed the 1946 meeting. 


South Dakota 


TCHAMBERLAIN, S. D., THE 
South Dakota Stock Growers Asso- 
ciation convened for the 55th time on 


June 7-8, to elect officers, take up in’ ing livestock men and listen to a group 
open discussion the problems confront- of speakers who came from within 


The Wyoming Stock Growers’ meeting at Laramie yields two informal shots of 
delegates “talkin’ it up” between sessions: Upper view, |. to r., Secretary Russell 
Thorp, Cheyenne; Bob Hogsett, Fort Morgan, Colo.; President Oda Masen, Laramie; 
Vice-President C. H. Gardner, Lucerne; Norman Barlow, Cora. . . . Lower, l. to r., 
C. H. Gardner; J. Elmer Brock, Kaycee; Sam Hyatt, Hyattville. (Cutter Lab photos.) 


In the group of South Dakotans snapped at the recent convention are: at left, I. to r., L. R. Houck, Gettysburg, newly elected 
President; Baxter Berry, Belvidere, retiring vice-president; Ed Arnold, Nenzel, Nebr., vice-president elect; Ernest Ham, Pied- 
Mont, past president. . . . At right, Claude E. Olson, Ludlow, outgoing president, and Ray Kalkbrenner, Rapid City, secretary. 
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South Dakota and from other states for 
the occasion. 

L. R. Houck of Gettysburg is the new 
president; Ed Arnold of Nenzel, Nebr., 
vice-president, and Ray Kalkbrenner, 
Rapid City, secretary. 








The assembly was addressed by James 
T. Burt of UNRRA; John Milton of the 
American Meat Institute; Secretary F. 
E. Mollin of the American National 
Live Stock Association; I. B. Johnson 
of the State College at Brookings; the 
retiring president, Claude Olson, and 
Cullen Wright, Omaha Stock Yards. 


A round-table discussion which took 
place on the second day was conducted 
by a group of livestock authorities and 
veterinarians on the subject of  live- 
stock diseases and prevention. Partici- 
pants included Drs. R. S. Robinson of 
the livestock sanitary board at Pierre; 
G. S. Harshfield, state college veterin- 
arian; Neal Plank, BAI inspector at 
Pierre; Harry J. Boyts, livestock com- 
missioner from Sioux City, and C. N. 
Carlson, state college veterinarian, Belle 
Fourche. 


Also heard in the course of the meet- 
ing were Carl Wilken, Sioux City; Freda 
Swafford, secretary of the state brand 
board; Mert Fowler; L. V. Ausman, sec- 
retary of the South Dakota department 
of agriculture; E. B. Ham. 

Following reports of committees and 
officers, and the selection of Mobridge 
for the 1947 meeting place, the business 
sessions were adjourned. 
















































Omaha, and banquet toastmaster. 


the hotel lobby crowd. 
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Nebraska 


EBRASKA STOCK GROWERS AS- 

sociation members held their 57th 
annual convention at Omaha, June 13- 
15. Officers elected in the course of the 
three days of business sessions are C. J. 
Abbott, Hyannis, president; Dr. C. R. 
Watson, Mitchell, vice-president; W. A. 
Johnson, Alliance, secretary - treasurer 
(re-election). Irwin Adamson of Cody, 
the retiring president, was elected chair- 
man of the advisory board. 


Outgoing President Adamson and Sec- 
retary Johnson were among the pro- 
grammed speakers, as were also Delmar 
H. LaVoir, of- the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board, Chicago; Prof. Marvel 
L. Baker, in charge of animal husbandry 
at the state agriculture college, Lincoln; 
Wesley G. Hardenbergh, president of the 
American Meat Institute, Chicago; Don 
Cunningham, secretary of the Sioux City 
Live Stock Exchange; Representative 
A. L. Miller, and Senator Kenneth 
Wherry. 


Other featured speakers included John 
Jirdon, livestock feeder from Morrill, 
Nebr.; John Holmes, president of Swift 
& Company, Chicago; Guy E. Reed, vice- 
president, Harris Trust Company, Chi- 
cago; Art Briese, also of Chicago; J. L. 
Welsh of Omaha; John E. Curtiss of 
Lincoln. 


The OPA came in for a large share of 
attention in the resolutions adopted by 
the Nebraskans, who asked for elimina- 


Nebraska delegates and guests at the annual meeting: Upper left, 1. to r., Irwin Adamson, Cody, retiring president; C. J 
Abbott, Alliance, president elect; W. A. Johnson, Alliance, secretary. 
American Meat Institute, Chicago; John Jirdon, Morrill, one of the speakers; Harry 


Lower left, Wesley G. Hardenbergh, president, 
B. Coffee, president, Union Stock Yards, 
Upper right, a younger group consisting of, 1. to r.. Tom McGinley, Lisco, president 
of the junior association; James Monahan, Hyannis; Joy Fairhead, Merriman 







tion of price controls and federal] gy, 
sidies on livestock and meat, and Urged 
also immediate withdrawal of all protgi, 
concentrates from OPA jurisdiction, Ad. 


ditionally, the stockmen commended the 
state grub control program and urga 
its continuance; they commended jg 
the work of the National Live Stock Ty 
Committee. 
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Further resolutions endorsed the wor; 
of the National Live Stock and Mey 
Board and recommended collection of 
fees on a per-head basis; voiced appre. 


ciation of participation on the part of Officers ¢ 
various market agencies in brand ingpe. } S'°W°T® ay 
tion; expressed approval of efforts of ee 
the American Meat Institute in advertis. | S¢tet@tY- 
ing the merits of beef; recommendej§ 1 VICe 
continuance of the Cattle and Beef [p.J The 194’ 
dustry Committee and urged continued § braska Sto 
support for it. be North F 
Want Strike Law ea ~ 

One of the resolutions commended the yo highli 


state college of agriculture and state 
university for contributions to agricul- 
tural progress. Others strongly urged 
enactment of strike legislation; endorsed 
the Bang’s disease program in Nebraska; 
approved adoption of an amendment al- 
lowing everyone the right to work with- 
out being forced-to pay tribute to labor 
organizations; asked for full cooperation 
between range producers and cattle feed- 
ers; urged BAI to effect uniform sani- 
tary regulations interstate, and, finally, 
urged cooperation with the food conser- 
vation program, without, however, over- 
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joking the fact that the production of 
beef must utilize some cereal grain. 

The Nebraska Junior Stock Growers 
Association, which had its inception at 
the time of the senior convention in 
1939, held its 1946 meeting at Omaha on 
the same dates as the parent group met. 
The plan of the Arizona juniors was ex- 
plained; this calls for the first national 
meeting of the junior groups when the 
American National meets at Phoenix in 
January of 1947. 

Officers elected by the younger stock- 
growers include Tom McGinley, Lisco, 
president ; Betty Messersmith, Alliance, 
secretary-treasurer; Warren Roos, Mer- 
riman, vice-president. 

The 1947 meeting place of the Ne- 
braska Stock Growers Association will 
be North Platte. 

Two splendid banquets were reported 
on the entertainment side of the conven- 
tion highlights. 
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Elected president of the Elbert County 
Live Stock Association at Kiowa, Colo., 
in May was G. Roy Brown. Other offi- 
cers chosen were Ben Fraser, vice-pres- 
ident; Ray Snyder, secretary; George 


‘inally,{ Young and Art Johnson, directors, and 
onser- | Dewey Carnahan, honorary member of 
, over- f the board of directors. Other directors 
| are Val Killin, Art Peterson, Louis Gor- 

ie don and Lewis Miller. 


In the election of officers of the North 
Park Stock Growers Association at a 
meeting at Walden, Colo., Victor Carl- 
strom, son of Retiring Secretary F. G. 
Carlstrom, was named secretary. John 
A. Peterson was re-elected president and 
Burl Wamsley was elected vice-president. 






Officers of the Cochise-Graham Junior 
Cattle Growers, listed in a recent issue 
of Arizona Cattlelog, are Bob Krentz, 
president; Marvin Johnson, vice-presi- 
dent; Louise Krentz, secretary, and Alvin 
Browning, treasurer. The treasurer’s re- 
port at a recent meeting revealed consid- 
erable strength in this junior organiza- 
tion: Two years ago they were given $50 
“to help them along.” At the last get- 
together they returned this and $100 
more to the senior association and voted 
$100 for the American National junior 
association and $100 for the Arizona 
State junior association, and retained a 
“substantial balance.” 











George A. Godfrey, president of the 
New Mexico Cattle Growers Association, 
m a release announcing a quarterly 
meeting of that group’s board at Sil- 
ver City June 19-20 said that consolida- 








oa tion of the Grazing Service with the 
‘dent | Ceneral Land Office proposed by Presi- 
rt of dent Truman will probably have no ill 


effects on administration and use of 
public land. 
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Removal of price ceilings, subsidies 
and beef quotas was recently asked in 
a telegram sent to Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Clinton Anderson, sent by directors 
of the Idaho Cattlemen’s Association, 
meeting recently at Twin Falls. The di- 
rectors also wired Interior Secretary 
J. A. Krug that the Grazing Service ap- 
propriation as set in the house “is en- 
tirely inadequate for efficient adminis- 
tration.” 


In an organizational meeting at Du- 
bois, Ida., members of the Western Col- 
umbia Sheep Breeders Association laid 
plans for a fall sale of top western 
Columbia sheep. Main objective of such 
an event is the promotion of sales on 
these sheep in the western region. 


South Dakota’s Meade County Live- 
stock Association recently passed a res- 
olution to lend all aid and support to 
































































the South Dakota and the American Na- 


tional associations and asked every live- 
stock organization in the country to 
press for controls in connection with the 
illegal entry of Brazilian bulls into Mex- 
ico. The group voiced its approval of 
the State Department’s plan to estab- 
lish a quarantine station in the Carib- 
bean Sea under U. S. control; commend- 
ed the work of the State Department, 
BAI, foreign division of agriculture and 
the American National and urged con- 
tinued vigilance against possibility of 
bringing foot-and-mouth disease into 
the States. 


In a meeting some weeks ago at King- 
man, Ariz., the Mohave County Live- 
stock Growers Association adopted a 
resolution to the effect that a man with 
range management and livestock exper- 
ience should be appointed director of 
grazing; that if there is to be any change 


os ie 
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Top, a lobby visit between sessions of the Washington convention: |. to r., C. H. 
Roberts, Costa; Secretary Joe Muir, Pullman; Herb Nelson, Tokeland; W. R. Turner; 
Chesaw. . .. Center, Jerry Sotola of Armour & Co., former association secretary; 
R. H. Rinkin, Garfield; Wallace Rothrock, president, Old Union Stock Yards, 
Spokane; Archie Pryor, Yakima; State Senator Howard Roup; R. L. Rutter, Ellens- 
burg. . . . Bottom, W. C. Dooley, Sprague; Dr. H. H. Trippeer, state veterinarian, 
Olympia; Alan Rogers, newly elected president, Cle Elum, a genial trio. 
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in the grazing directorship some one 
other than from the Forest Service be 
awarded the position, since “most of the 
land administered by the Grazing Serv- 
ice has no forest of any kind and a 
forester is not desirable and not ca- 
pable.” 


In the 58th annual meeting of the 
group at Denver, A. A. Blakely was re- 
elected president of the National Live 
Stock Exchange, and delegates chose to 
meet for the 1947 sessions at Oklahoma 
City. A large attendance of commis- 
sion men and market men was on hand 
to take up the many problems occa- 
sioned by regulation of prices and sub- 
sidies. 


At San Francisco, where butchers are 
demanding the closing of meat markets 
on Mondays (in addition to wages and 
hours demands already acceded to by 
employers) the California Cattlemen’s 
Association has sent a wire to the sec- 
retary of the butchers’ union expressing 
opposition to the Monday closing, “the 
effect of which would be to impose a 
meatless day upon consumers. ; 
Throughout the war and accompanying 
meat shortages producers of meat ani- 
mals have consistently discouraged the 
use of meatless days because of their 
disastrous effect upon the livestock and 
meat industry following World War I. 
. .. This proposal .. . would certainly 
reduce employment of butchers and oth- 
er employees, create great risk of spoil- 
age in meat supplies and further im- 
par equitable distribution.” 


In Florida, the state’s Brahman Breed- 
ers Association has framed a resolution 
in vigorous protest of the recent cattle 
importations into Texas from Mexico 
in violation of this country’s trade treaty 
with that nation. The stockmen peti- 
tioned the Florida Livestock Sanitary 
Board to establish measures prohibiting 
movement of all cloven-footed animals 
into Florida from Texas and also from 
any and all states not imposing like 
measures against the importation of 
such cloven-footed animals. 

The resolution was adopted at a meet- 
ing of the board of directors of the 
Brahman group at Kissimmee, Fla., May 
17, for transmission to the Florida con- 
gressional delegation, the Department 
of Agriculture, the State Department and 
other interested organizations and offi- 
cials. 


Some 40 cattlemen assembled on June 1 
at Mackey, Ida., to organize the Challis 
National Forest Association. A constitu- 
tion and by-laws were adopted and the 
following officers elected: George A. 
Miller, Mackay, president; Lawrence 
Bradbery, Challis, vice-president; Har- 
vey Ewing, Mackay, secretary-treasurer. 
The stockmen voted to offer a $500 
reward for information leading to the 
arrest of anyone guilty of rustling, 
butchering or changing brands on cattle 


belonging to association members. All 
persons, farms or corporations running 
cattle in the Challis Forest territory are 
eligible for membership on payment of 
a $1 fee. 


New Mexico Cattle Growers Associa- 
tion directors on June 20 in Silver City 
adopted resolutions asking that meat 
and livestock be lifted from OPA con- 
trol; commending government agencies 
in Mexican cattle quarantine action; 
asking that no further steps be taken in 
plan to set up international quarantine 
station; favoring co-use by stockmen 
in various army areas; asking extended 
grazing use in isolated areas to prevent 
overgrowth of brush and grass and thus 
lessen fire hazard. 


Gunnison County Stock Growers Asso- 
ciation on June 15 adopted a resolution 
on §S. 1945, Senator Robertson’s (Wyo- 
ming) bill to return public land to states, 
declaring that “stockmen of this area 
feel this bill does not favorably affect 
this section” . . . and urged the efforts 
of their “senators and representatives 
be used to prevent passage of such a 
measure pertaining to this area of Colo- 
rado.” 


Colorado’s North Park Stockgrowers. 


Association members at Walden heard 
talks by Frank Fehling and Oda Mason, 
presidents, respectively, of the Colorado 
and Wyoming state cattle associations; 
Don Collins, Kit Carson, Colo.; John W. 
Spencer of the Forest Service; Lloyd 
Bruce of the Grazing Service, and Wm. 
G. McGinnis of the Rocky Mountain 
range experiment station. 


Members of the Meagher County Stock 
Growers Association (Mont.) held their 
spring meeting June 1 at White Sulphur 
Springs under the chairmanship of A. C. 
Grande, Lennep, in the absence of Pres- 
ident Claude Kiff. Stockmen gathered 
from Meagher and Wheatland counties 
to hear the remarks of the programmed 
speakers. 


Bear Paw Hereford Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation is the name of a new group of 
breeders of north central Montana. Di- 
rectors are Harry L. Burns, Chinook; R. 
Cronk, Savoy; Ralph Thompson, Lloyd; 
S. Ramberg, Shambo, and Clarence Ow- 
ens, Turner. 


HOW MANY SNOWS 


How many snows must fall on crim- 
son leaf 

To cover a blood-red stain, 

How many Aprils, starry white and 
brief 

Till man forgets the old and aching 


pain? 

How many furrows down a singing 
field 

Warm with Maytime’s breath 

A man may turn, remembering bitter 
yield 

On alien fields that garnered only 
death. 

ALMA ROBISON HIGBEE 





SALE NOTES 


The June 7 dispersion at Hanna Stock 
Farm, Bordulac, N. D., produced an $883 
average on 149 head of Aberdeen-Angy; 
which changed hands. A Septembe 
yearling bull brought the top price g 
$6,600, while a 2-year-old with heife 
calf at side brought the female high 
$4,300. Full receipts for the catalogue 
lots of the sale totaled $131,700; 16 bul; 
averaged $1,428, and 133 females ayer. 
aged $818. 

xk k * 


The recent show and sale of the North. 
ern Colorado Hereford Breeders Associa. 
tion, held at Greeley, was reported to be 
the most successful marked up in the jj 
years of existence of that group. Fea. 
tured in the event were 41 bulls, which 
sold for a $16,400 total to average $400, 
and eight females, selling for $1,810 to 
average $226. Total “take” for the sale 
came to $18,210. Sale high was the 
$1,450 paid for a bull consigned by Colo. 
rado A. & M. College and bought by 
Grove Ranch, Englewood, Kan. 


x *k * 


The Bar 13 Ranch at Sheridan, Wyo, 
on June 10 placed on sale a group of 
registered Herefords on which the 5) 
tops yielded $42,630, for an average of 
$853. Seven bulls and 62 females went 
through the ring. Total proceeds came 
to $49,725 on the 69 head—an average 
of $721. Successful bidders took their 
purchases back to such widely scattered 
states as Washington, Illinois, Califor- 
nia, Montana, New Mexico, Wyoming, 
Colorado, South Dakota and Nebraska. 
A sale top of $4,000 was chalked up by 
a 2-year-old bull. For females, the peak 
was set at $2,500. 

xk *k * 

At Dayton, Wyo., on June 12, 58 Here- 
fords went on the auction block at Bear 
Claw Ranch to the tune of a $34,435 
total. Fifty-five females averaged $439 
and three bulls, $3,408. Top bull brought 
$5,000; top female, $1,525 after some 
sharp bidding. Buyers came for the oc- 
casion from Montana, South Dakota, 
Wyoming, Utah, New Mexico and Wash- 


ington. 
xk k * 


An Aberdeen-Angus sale at West 
Woodlawn Farms, Creston, III., in late 
May netted a total amount of $48,745, 
with a $955.77 average for the 51 head 
sold. Five bulls averaged $2,035; 46 cows 
averaged $838.47. Top bull, which went 
to an Indiana purchaser, brought $4,500. 
The top cow, which went to the same 
buyer, Robert Green, Oaktown, went for 


$6,000. 
ax * * 

Thirty-two Herefords sold for a $7,5% 
total in the May sale of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Hereford Association. Broken down, 
the averages were: $281 for 20 bulls and 
$197 for 12 females. A 3-year-old bull 
consigned by Ed Kennedy & Sons of 
Boulder produced the sale top when Nor- 
man Bros. of Avondale paid $785 to get 
him. 
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Neckyoke 


Jones 
Says: 


ELL, here we be agin, as the fellers 

sez, with hayin’ to be done an’ nothin’ 
to worry about exceptin’ hoppers an’ 
what’s goin’ to happen to ol’ Chesty 
Bowles an’ Paul Porter. Accordin’ to 
the news fellers, ol’ Chesty an’ Paul has 
threatened to quit, iffen Congriss don’t 
give ’em their heads. Now, the Rooshins 
gits mad and quits when things don’t go 
to suit ’em. You don’t reckon that ol’ 
Chesty an’ Paul has been assochiatin’ 
too much with them Rooshins, do you? 
The only feller who seems to stand pat 
an’ check the bet is John L. Lewis. That 
old feller jest lowers his head, paws the 
ground, an’ bellers an’ that is all they is 
to it! The fellers he is playin’ the game 
with throws in their hands and pushes 
the chips right over in his direction. 

It kinda looks like the feller who runs 
a outfit had ought to have a union to see 
that he gits overtime an’ vacashuns with 
pay an’ hospittal pay. It’s like one time 
I was over on the Big Dry years ago 
watchin’ a big outfit on roundup. They 
was a flock of cow dogs who was dressed 
up purty high—fancy boots, plenty horse 
jewelry, good hats an’ Californey pants. 
They was one ol’ pelykin ridin’ the sor- 
ryiest lookin’ saddel, with the skirts all 
curled up, an’ he had a hat which a 
sheepherder would throw in the crick. 
His pants was fringed an’ he had holes 
in the elbows of his shirt an’ his h’ar was 
hangin’ down over his collar. “Who’s 
that ol’ coot?” I asts. “Noboddy much,” 
sez one of the hands who was sportin’ a 
pair of boots with three color tops, “he’s 
only the feller who owns this outfit!” 

I was readin’ the other day a letter 
wich Ferd Mollin, the waggin boss of the 
nashinul assochiashun, writ to ol’ Chesty 
Bowles. “What’s burin’ around here?” 
asts my ol’ pardner, Greasewood, “Smells 
liek a brandin’ whing-ding!” “I dunno,” 
I sez, “but I kinda think that’s the h’ar 
on the back of old Chesty Bowles’ neck 
after readin’ this her letter. You are 
kinda apt to singe a feller a little when 
you let go both barr’ls at him at clost 
range. Iffen any of the boys is short of 
hands, I got a hunch they’ll be a bunch 
of fellers wearin’ the OPA iron who'll be 
lookin’ fer jobs soon. A feller who kin 
figger out what hair-pins an’ bird cages 
had ort to be sold for should prove right 
handy to any outfit.—F. H. S. 


Grazing Service 
Funds 


Two exceptions to the Senate appro- 
priations committee’s recommendation of 
$729,000 and only 100 employees for the 
Grazing Service were taken by the Na- 
tional Advisory Council of public domain 
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users in Salt Lake City: (1) An item of 
$169,345 for fire fighting should be 
lumped with the $289,957 for administra- 
tion of grazing and used where and when 
needed, and (2) the service should not be 
limited to 100 employees for the 58 graz- 
ing districts. 

A.D. Brownfield, Deming, N.M., for- 
mer president of the American National 
Live Stock Association, returning from 
the June 10 meeting where the users 
conferred with Secretary of the Interior 
Krug and Grazing Chief Forsling, said 
that the stockmen were in favor of cut- 
ting down government expenses and 
wanted to go along in moves to this end. 
Their suggestions, he said, were made 
with a view to keeping the Grazing Serv- 
ice operating efficiently at the lowest 
possible cost. 

The House appropriation for the Graz- 
ing Service was $425,000. 


Important Land Meeting 


An important meeting is slated 
to take place at Salt Lake City on 
August 16-17 on the question of the 
public lands. It will be a conference 
of the public land committees of the 
American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation and the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association. State representa- 
tives of the public land states will 
also attend. 

All the 


land questions 
that have been cropping to the sur- 
face during the past several months 
will be discussed, including the ques- 
tion of Taylor grazing fees. 


various 





Traffic Notes 


First of the freight rate rises that 
have been in the offing came when the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on 
June 21 authorized increases that had 
previously been given the railroads but 
suspended for their period of brisk busi- 
ness during the war. For the livestock 
shipper, the action means an advance of 
3 per cent in freight rates. Increases in 
wages and prices of materials was-as- 
serted as reason for the advance, which 
is a “temporary and emergency measure, 
pending full hearing.” 

The traffic managers of the American 
National Live Stock Association were 
among those opposing the hike. They 
are also active in the hearings on the 
general 25 per cent increase asked for 
by the railroads. 

Ed * * 

A note from Traffic Manager Chas. E. 
Blaine says that the railroads have 
granted an application to increase from 
30 to 60 days the time for return trans- 
portation of caretakers of livestock. ex- 
ported to Europe. z 


A rope sling under the legs works 
better than a wide band under the belly 
for raising cows, says the Journal of the 
American Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation. 


Application for feeder subsidy money 
—which went out of the picture as of 
June 30—must be filed not later than 
Aug. 31, 1946, even though feeders don’t 
have all the evidence required for pay. 
ment at the time; more time will be 
given for getting the additional infor. 
mation. . . . Estimates are that $23. 
370,306 on an estimated 4,582,770 head 
of cattle was paid under this subsidy 
from its start on May 19, 1945, to Mar. 
31 of this year. Iowa led the states jn 
receipts of the checks with $6,178,947, 
with Nebraska next at $3,197,321. 


The House has passed and sent to the 
Senate a bill extending the soil conser- 
vation and domestic allotment act to 
Dec. 31, 1950. . . . Payments under the 
act in 1944 amounted to $293,867,000. 


Trade agreement negotiations, now 
scheduled with some 17 nations, evi- 
dently will be postponed until late fall 
or next spring. 


The House-approved compromise bill 
extending OPA for another year but 
with limited authority calls also for 
transfer of controls over agricultural 
commodities from OPA to the secretary 
of agriculture, and for creation of a 
decontrol board to remove price ceilings 
from other products whenever supply 
and demand come into balance. Subsi- 
dies under the bill are to be slashed al- 
most in half, with a top limit of 1 bil- 
lion dollars for continued operating of 
the program. With a few exceptions (su- 
gar, some metals, housing, transporta- 
tion) all subsidies will end April 1, 1947. 


HIDES ..... By H.W.F. 


Bis packer hides were in limited sup- 
ply because the big packer kill was 
down, and some had practically nothing 
to offer. Traders were active in the 
small packer and better grade country 
offerings although the supply of coun- 
try hides has been depleted. Generally 
everything sold at ceiling levels. 

Hide permits were reduced currently 
50 to 60 per cent from the 1942 base, 
but this made little difference to some 
concerns which reported below-normal 
production. It was indicated that the 
hide production in the~ federally in- 
spected houses during the first four 
months of the year was down 21.3 per 
cent. 

Argentina suspended issuance of ex- 
pert licenses temporarily for hides and 
leather, following disclosure of heavy 
Russian buying. 

If the production of shoes continues 
on the same basis as in the first four 
months, it is estimated the production 
for 1946 will be 550,000,000 pairs, an all- 
time record. 
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How much are you willing to spend 


to protect your livestock investment? 


Any difference in cost per dose of vaccine is peanuts 
upside of your investment in livestock. The real ques- 
tion to ask is, “How much protection am I buying?” 


You simply can’t judge a vaccine on price alone. 
If it fails to protect your livestock from disease, it’s 
expensive—no matter how little it costs. If, like a 
Cutter vaccine, it really does a job—your dollar buys 
sound security. 


Fact is, Cutter gives you more effective stock disease 
controls at a sensible price. Here’s why: We make 
biologicals for humans as well as animals. And our 
livestock vaccines get the same meticulous care as the 
products which protect you and your family—every 
care that science can take to insure safety and potency! 
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That’s why Cutter products do a job—why stock- 
men who are really thrifty insist on Cutter to protect 
animals worth hundreds, sometimes thousands, on the 
hoof. Why not follow their lead? Your animals are 
worth it! Cutter Laboratories, Berkeley, California. 


Fine Biologicals and 


Pharmaceutical Specialties 








RANCH COUNTRY 


(Continued from Page 13) 


and finish on the lambs. Average graz- 
ing capacity of the foothill grassland 
ranges, when they are in good condi- 
tion, usually runs from two to three 


acres per animal month for cattle and 
’ one-half an acre to one acre per animal 
month for sheep. These lands, along 
with the valley bottom lands, usually 
constitute the “deeded” lands of the 
ranches. Most of the mountain lands 
from the start of the western yellow 
pine growth are national forest lands. 


Above the grasslands of the lower 
foothills lies the Ponderosa pine zone 
or. “pine-bunchgrass” range type. This 
zone lies between the 4,000- and 6,000- 
foot elevations in the northern parts of 
the region, somewhat higher in the 


* southern parts. Bunchgrasses and browse 


plants in the timber stands and in the 
open spaces or “parks” constitute the 
range feed in this zone. Due to a prev- 
alence of the coarser bunchgrasses in 
this zone the range feed is best suited 
to cattle. The elevation limits the sea- 
son usually between late May and early 
October. 


As we move upland from the Pon- 
derosa pine zone we see the spruce-fir 
zone extending upward to the 8,000- or 
9,000-foot level. Spruce and fir trees 
give the general aspect or appearance 
to this zone. Range feed consists of 
weeds, grasses, sedges and shrubs in 
the timber stands, on the parks, on 
mountain meadows along the streams. 
Generally more suited to sheep than to 
cattle, this range type provides summer 
grazing for cattle and sheep, but usually 
the latter. 


Above the spruce-fir zone and above 
the timberline lies the alpine country. 
Here we see alpine clovers, short sedges, 
small bunchgrasses and weeds growing 
on the thin soil mantle that nature has 
developed in this land of short growing 
seasons. Range forage of the alpine 
country, suited to sheep rather than 
cattle, can be used only for a_ short 


summer season of two or three months. 
During this season the green feed of 
this range puts rapid gains and finish 
on the lambs both through the milk of 
the ewes and the grazing of the lambs. 
Especially is this true for early lambs 
with some mutton breeding. 


Let’s look again at this picture of the 
grazing use of the mountain lands of 
this region. Over the established migra- 
tion routes the herders trail the ewe 
and lamb bands from foothill spring 
range to the uplands, the spruce-fir and 
alpine zones, where the range forage is 
ready around July 1. The return migra- 
tion, during September, precedes the 
first snows of the uplands. Trucks 
loaded with the earliest and fattest of 
the lambs have been easing down the 
mountain roads for some weeks past. 
Contrasted with this migration of sheep 
from the foothills to the high country, 
cattle usually work upward from the 
hills in a “drift”? movement to the pine- 
bunchgrass zone, the lower mountain 
country rather than the high uplands. 
This natural drift of the cattle upward 
through the summer and down in the 
fall—managed in some degree through 
fences, riding and location of salt—cov- 
ers a period of four to six months. 


More often than not the mountain 
range lands lack sufficient summer graz- 
ing capacity to balance the spring and 
fall ranges of the foothills and the 
winter feeds of the valleys. The re- 
sult: considerable overuse of the moun- 
tain range lands. Nature soon raises 
warning signals when grazing of the 
mountain range lands is heavy for any 
prolonged period. Bunchgrasses dimin- 
ish and weeds increase, browse plants 
carry more of the grazing load, less ac- 
cessible sites are used, easily accessible 
mountain meadows and parks take on a 
“neeled” appearance before the end of 
summer. If these warnings are not 
heeded, top soils start moving on the 
slopes. When nature’s bond of vegeta- 
tion and mountain top soil is broken, it 
may be too costly or too difficult to ar- 
rest the soil movement. Strangely, 


though, sleek cattle and fat lambs may 
come off of these lands for quite a 





period of years after nature’s warning 
signals are apparent. On the mountain 
lands, somewhat in contrast with the 
plains grasslands, livestock production 
economics can lag behind a resource 
downtrend, but finally nature closes this 
gap with a vengeance! 


Now let’s look at the ranches of this 
region. We see most of the cattle 
ranches located along the smaller yal- 
leys in the foothill and lower mountain 
country. Naturally productive ranches, 
these, with green range forage through 
the summer that puts bloom on the 
calves and makes well-fleshed steers, 
Irrigated and sub-irrigated native hay 
meadows furnish added green forage 
in the fall after hay harvest for putting 
autumn gains on the animals to be 
marketed. We also see some of the 
cattle ranches located in the high moun- 
tain valleys. These ranches make beef 
the hard way, growing lots of hay and 
feeding it continuously during the five 
months or more of snow cover. Unique 
in many ways, these high mountain val- 
ley ranches can be very productive and 
profitable. Good illustrations of. the high 
mountain valley cattle ranches are those 
of the Big Hole basin in southwestern 
Montana and of the North Park counr- 
try of north central Colorado. In these 
high mountain valleys 7,000 feet or more 
in elevation, an ample harvest of good 
grass and sedge hay from flood-irri- 
gated native hay meadows compensates 
the short range season. This hay does 
a remarkable job of fattening older ani- 
mals when fed in quantity through the 
winter. Often these ranches do such 
fattening, using only the hay, market- 
ing fat cows and steers in May. 


We see most of the sheep ranches of 
this region in the larger and lower val- 
leys where growing seasons are long 
enough for alfalfa hay production. Al- 
falfa, generally rated the best sheep hay, 
furnishes the protein needed for grow- 
ing the wool. Two sheep ranch operat- 
ing systems prevail, based on early and 
late lambing. Ranches with a good up- 
land summer range and ample winter 
feed breed for March lambing, using 
sheds. These ranches use mutton-breed 























Sheep grazing in the land of never-summer—above timberline on the Bighorn National Forest, Wyoming. (U. S. Forest 


Service photo.) 
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sires with fine-wool or cross-bred ewes, 
market quite a percentage of fat lambs 
from the summer range. Those ranches 
that do not have the natural advantages 
of good upland ranges and ample alfalfa 
production breed for range lambing, 
ysually May, and produce feeder lambs. 


Let’s turn our eyes now to the lands 
which lie between the Rocky Mountains 
and the Cascade and Sierra mountain 
chains far to the west. This, the inter- 
mountain region, encompasses the great 
interior basin where no waters run to 
the sea, the plateau lands of the Colo- 
rado River drainage, the Snake River 
plains and some other parts of the Co- 
lumbia River basin. 


“Arid climate” is written plainly over 
most of this region. 


Again we see the distinct native plant 
mnes, considerably different from those 
of the Rocky Mountain region, but even 
more significant to the ranch operations. 
In some places one may see the entire 
transition of the natural zones of this 
region, from desert shrub to alpine, dur- 
ing a short drive up to and across one 
of the humid islands of mountain land. 
(A drive across the Grand Mesa from 
Grand Junction to Cedaredge, Colo., af- 
fords this fascinating experience.) More 
often, though, we see the immense zones 
of the arid lands billowing to the far 
horizon. These, the large range types 
of the desert and semi-desert country, 
require the long migrations which the 
sheepmen make in the use of seasonal 
ranges. Many range sheepmen make an 
annual trek of several hundred miles 
from the low desert winter range across 
intermediate spring-fall: range to up- 
land summer range and back to winter 
range! 


For our view of rangeland natural 
zones in this region we'll start with the 
desert country. In this, the desert-shrub 
zone, we see the gray cover of the shad- 
seale, saltbush, winterfat and other 
plants of the desert-shrub association. 
This range type covers much of west- 
ern Utah, central and eastern Nevada, 
southeastern Oregon. Distinctly sheep 
winter ranges, these lands are used by 
migration from mountain summer range 
lands such as the Wasatch highlands of 
Utah and the Ruby Mountains of north- 
eastern Nevada. Between the desert- 
shrub lands and the far-distant uplands 
we see a gradual transition to the sage- 
brush zone. This natural zone, semi-arid 
rather than arid, occupies large areas 
of southern Idaho, northern Utah, north- 
ern Nevada, eastern Oregon. Range 
technicians call this the sagebrush-grass 
Tange type because of the natural asso- 
ciation of the big-sagebrush and the 
bunchgrasses. Sheepmen use this land 
as the spring and fall range in the an- 
nual movement between desert winter 
Tange and mountain summer range. 
These sagebrush lands also provide 
spring and early summer cattle range 
where they lie near the locations of the 
cattle ranches. Before the depletion of 
the bunchgrasses and the invasion of an 
annual bromegrass (cheatgrass) through- 
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Stockmen SHOULD HAVE THE. 


D.A.S. AGRICULTURAL 
DIGEST 


There is no other agricultural information service just like it. 


For sample releases and further information, write to 


Doane Agricultural Service, Inc. 


Box 602, 206 Plymouth Bldg. Des Moines 9, Iowa 


Home Office, St. Louis, Mo. 


























RANCH 
FOR SALE 


I am offering for sale my own Cherry Creek Stone 
Ranch, which consists of more than 50,000 acres of 
deeded and leased lands. 





This ranch lies in the heart of central Oregon’s best 
bunchgrass range. This ranch starts from the John Day 
River, at an elevation of 1,500 feet, and extends for 15 
miles to the mountains, an elevation of 6,000 feet, which 
makes it an ideal all-the-year-around stock ranch, with- 
out taking them away from home. 


This ranch is well watered and will cut plenty of 
hay, and will take care of 1,500 head of cattle the year 
around. It has two good sets of buildings and corrals, 
and is all fenced and cross-fenced. The price is $125,000, 
and long, easy terms can be had at 4% interest. 


If Interested Get in Touch with 


H. H. SCHMITT 


Phone 386 Prineville, Oregon 












































out most of this range type, these lands 
afforded much more spring and summer 
cattle grazing. 


Where the sagebrush lands merge 
with foothills and mountain slopes we 
see a zone of open woodland. In this, 
the pinon-juniper zone, the native plant 
association consists of pinon pine and 
juniper trees with an undergrowth of 
bunchgrass. This type occupies most of 
the foothills and lower mountain slopes 
in the region, also the lower of the 
Colorado plateaus. This land is cattle 
range, summer or spring and fall. Above 
the pinon-juniper lands there usually 
occurs a zone of oakbrush on the moun- 
tain lands of the interior basin and the 
Colorado plateaus. We see this zone 
most distinctly on the intermediate ele- 
vations of the Wasatch in Utah and on 
the plateaus of western Colorado and 
northern Arizona. This land is cattle 
summer range, with oak browse and 
bunchgrasses providing most of the for- 
age. The Ponderosa pine or pine-bunch- 
grass zone usually occurs between the 
7,000- and 9,000-foot levels of the 
higher mountain lands in this region. 
Since the coarser of the bunchgrasses 
provide most of the range forage in this 
zone, cattle ranches use it as summer 
range. We see the spruce-fir and alpine 
zones on the uplands of the higher 
mountains; the natural conditions and 
grazing use of these zones in this re- 
gion are quite similar to those of the 
Rocky Mountains. 

With this picture before us of the 
natura} zones of distinctly season range 
lands we take a brief look at the ranch 
operating systems of the intermountain 
region. 


w 


First the desert sheep ranches. 

These ranches usually have for their 
deeded land base some of the sagebrush 
land, the spring and fall range which 
lies between the desert country and the 
mountain land summer range. Much of 
the sagebrush lands and most of the 
desert-shrub lands are public lands, man- 
aged in federal grazing districts. Desert 
winter ranges provide the forage dur- 
ing the period November through March, 
upland ranges late June to mid-Septem- 
ber, sagebrush lands the intervening 
spring and fall periods. These ranches 
use fine-wool pheep and market feeder 
lambs. 

In contrast with the desert sheep oper- 
ations, many of the Columbia basin sheep 
ranches feed hay through the winter, 
buying the alfalfa hay from farms in 
the irrigated districts. Good lamb pro- 
ducers, these ranches use the mutton 
breeds and market early lambs. 


Cattle ranches of the intermountain 
country do not make the extensive mi- 
grations that typify the year-around 
sheep grazing. Usually we see the cattle 
ranches adjacent or near the uplands, 
located along a stream bottom where 
hay meadows can be developed. Sage- 
brush lands provide the spring and fall 
grazing. Lack of upland summer graz- 
ing sometimes necessitates irrigated 
meadow grazing or summer use of the 
sagebrush lands. In some parts of this 
region desert or semi-desert cattle 
ranches range their cattle yearlong on 
desert-shrub lands that have some 
growth of bunchgrass. Low-cost oper- 
ations with a correspondingly low pro- 
duction, these ranches are likely to be 
marginal. 





Some day Cottonseed Cake, Soya 


Bean Meal and Pellets and other 


proteins will be available again! 








i Yourself! 


Sounds like something free, doesn’t it? 
Funny thing, it really is! 
It’s what you get extra when you 


use WHR blood. 


It helps you produce better cattle. 


Wyoming Hereford Ranch 
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Look southward now from the Tonty 
rim, at the country which lies betwee, 
the Colorado River and the Rio Grande. 
Here we see that the range lands anq 
the ranches again differ from anything 
that we have yet observed. 

In this southwestern region of gyp. 
shine and “poco llueve” we see some 
startling contrasts between the creosote. 
bush deserts and the productive grama 
grasslands. Rainfall has two distinet 
seasonal “humps” in this country. Come 
the winter rains, when they come jp 
volume, and the desert lands bloom jp 
profusion with the winter annuals such 
as alfilaria and woolly Indian wheat, 
During the period February through 
May these lands sometimes have a high 
grazing capacity. But the midsummer 
and late-summer rains make the much 
more dependable feed on the grama 
grasslands. These grasslands—most of 
them are in southeastern Arizona and 
southwestern New Mexico—lie between 
the 4,000- and 6,000-foot levels. This 
range type usually yields to a wood- 
land-brush type in the elevations above 
6,000 feet. Another range type of some 
importance, the semi-desert grass and 
brush type, lies intermediate between 
the low deserts and the grama grass- 
lands of this region. 

We see most of the cattle ranches in 
the grama grasslands. Usually produc- 
tive and stable, these ranches graze 
year-around with some winter supple- 
ment of protein concentrate. The cattle 
ranches of the semi-desert lands, low in 
per head cost and income, operate some- 
what precariously. We do not see any 
ranches in the low desert lands. These 
lands are used through speculative in- 
shipment of cattle when the winter and 
spring range season looks favorable. 

Two kinds of range sheep operations 
prevail in the region. Early lamb pro- 
ducers rent alfalfa pasturage in irri- 
gated districts such as those of the Salt 
River and Gila valleys, market fat lambs 
in the spring, then range the dry-ewe 
bands four to six months in the higher 
elevations of the semi-desert lands. 
Sheep operations that range year- 
around migrate between desert winter 
range and the high country of northern 
Arizona and New Mexico. These oper- 
ations produce feeder lambs. 

California Valley 
E turn westward to the Sierras now 
for a look at California range lands 


| and ranching, remembering that we en- 
| compassed northeastern California, Mo- 


doc and Lassen counties, in the interior 


| basin part of the intermountain region. 


Far below the crest of the Sierras we 


| see the valleys of the Sacramento and 
| the San Joaquin rivers merge to form 


the great central valley district of Cali- 
fornia. Far beyond the valley we see 
the dim outlines of the coastal moun- 


| tains and hills (exceptional visibility, 
| but it can be done!). 


Around the central valley, on the 
tumbled lower foothills of the Sierras, 
on the coastal hills and mountain slopes, 
the annual grasses of California spread 
their carpet. (Underline those words 
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‘annual grasses”; just about all of the 
range grasses we’ve seen up to now were 
perennials. ) Lush and green during the 
season of winter rains, harsh and sear 
through the rainless summer, this range 
js unique in plant composition and sea- 
son of growth. Annual brome and oat 
grasses and annual weed forage such as 
the alfilaria grow in volume soon after 
winter rains start during November. 
Soon after the summer rainless season 
begins the annual grasses cure to a dry 
and rather poor feed. The alfilaria and 
other weed feeds vanish. 


California cattle ranches in this zone 
of the annual grasses limit their year- 
around operation to the capacity of the 
range during the dry summer season. 
Then, to use the range capacity during 
the green-feed season these ranches ship 
in large numbers of stocker cattle from 
Nevada, Arizona and New Mexico for 
winter grazing and sale to packers or 
feeders in the spring. 


Sheepmen that operate in the annual 
grass zone breed to lamb in autumn, sell 
the lambs in the spring when the range 
forage dries. They then move the ewe 
bands to high Sierra summer range or to 
the valley irrigated land pasturage and 
crop aftermath. These sheepmen do 


considerable crossing of mutton breeds | 


and fine wool breeds, market quite a 
percentage of fat lambs. Most of the 
lambs go to market in April and May. 


Of some importance in California 
range livestock production, the range 
lands and ranches of the upper foot- 
hills of the Sierras differ materially 
from those of the lower-foothills. In the 
upper foothills the California annual 
grasses must compete with the plants 
of a brush zone. Here the manzanita 
. and ceanothus often develop dense brush 
stands. These brush stands reduce the 
range forage growth, impede livestock 
and land management, fray the good 
humor of the ranchman who must ride 
through them to work the cattle. Peri- 
odic burning of the brush stands in- 
creases the growth of the annual grasses 
for a time, but the brush regenerates 
quickly. Some “burning” public ques- 
tions of ranch management versus land 
conservation arise from this treatment 
of the range lands, 


Most of the ranches in this zone are 
small to medium cattle ranches. In con- 
trast with those of the lower foothills, 
cattle ranches in the upper foothill zone 
often move to the high Sierras for the 
limited amounts of cattle summer range 
there available. 


California cattle ranches have a dis- 
tinct price advantage due to the fact 
that California beef consumption: con- 
siderably exceeds production. This 
means large inshipments of cattle and 
of processed beef. This price advantage 
to California producers is probably a 
permanent one, since the estimates indi- 
cate that in 1940 or before the wartime 
growth of California cities, beef con- 
Sumption was about double the state’s 
production. Beef prices of California 
central markets consequently approx- 
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imate the prices of the inshipment mar- 
kets—Ogden, Denver and Phoenix—plus 
freight and handling costs from these 
points. 


We’ve now swept our glasses across 
the ranch country west of the 100th, 


viewing the immense pattern of western 
lands and ranches. Sometime soon you 


may take a first-hand look at some of 
the lands and ranches pictured briefly 
in our panorama view. 


Always interesting, often fascinating, 
western ranches mirror the many con- 
trasts of nature, reflect the many dif- 
ferent ways the ranch country is “put 
together.” 


THE MONTH'S MARKETS . « By H. W. French 


IGHT RECEIPTS AND HIGHER 

prices prevailed for most classes of 
cattle, and in many in- 
stances sales were at 
the highest level of 
the year. The price 
range on fed steers 
narrowed consider- 
ably as the high 
medium and good 
grades worked up to- 
ward the choice kinds. 
Offerings sold within 
one of the narrowest 
ranges on record, and 
unless supplies in- 
crease even narrower 
price spreads are a 
certainty. 


Most interest was centered in the sit- 
uation just ahead, and many different 
ideas are found as to just how high 
prices will go temporarily, if and when 
the OPA ceilings and controls are elim- 
inated or lessened. Many steers have 
been selling at the ceiling of $18 in 
Chicago, and one day with 7,000 total 
salable receipts of all classes 55 cars 
made the price, and for a full week 90 
cars made the top. It was not so many 
weeks ago that only scattered loads 
reached the over-all ceiling. 


Mr. French 





Reports from the Corn Belt indicate 
that many cattle are being held off the 
market awaiting the action on ceilings 
and in anticipation of sharp and rapid 
price rises if all controls cease on June 
30. The movement of cattle from Colo- 
rado feedlots was light, mainly because 
of lack of replacements in recent months, 
and many feeders already have mar- 
keted their last cattle for the season. 
Most of the cattle still out are in the 
hands of big operators. 

While many are talking $20 steers and 
some even higher within the next few 
months if price controls are ruled ‘out, 
these same people expect a sharp down- 
ward reaction immediately following the 
peak. Some believe that it may not 
take over 60 days, while others are 
figuring on 90 days, some even expect- 
ing a period of six months before there 
is a readjustment. 

Looking Back 

The tops on slaughter steers at Chi- 
cago from 1907 to 1914 ranged from 
$7.60 to $11.40, jumping to $12.60 in 
1916, reaching $17.90 in 1917 and $20.50 
in 1918. The all-time high is $21.50, 
paid in 1919. By 1921 nothing passed 
$12.50, after which there was an up- 
ward swing, barring an occasional year; 
and in 1925 the best made $16.35, fol- 





This sales column is carried regularly as a service to both buyer 
and advertiser. When writing for information or catalogs, mention that 
you “saw it in the PRODUCER.” Sellers, on the other hand, should 
take advantage, at small cost, of sales listings in this medium. 
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Colorado 


100 BULLS 


WESTERN SLOPE HEREFORD ASSOCIATION 


THIRD ANNUAL SALE 


GRAND JUNCTION, COLO. 


Sale starts 1 p. m. in Shults Sale 
Pavilion. Dewey 
ager, Collbran, Colo. Humbert Rees, 
Secretary, Rifle, Colo 


40 FEMALES 


Norell, Sale Man- 


The Quality Sale of Western Colorado 
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New Mexico 


85 Bulls 


40 Females 


bred br 
Pavilion 10 A. M., November 20. = 


RATON HEREFORD SALE 


RATON, NEW MEXICO 
Herefords for both commercial and p' 


For complete infor- 
mation write Alvin 


jure- 
Sale held in Hereford Sale Stockton, Sec., Ra- 
ton, New Mexico. 
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lowed by a drop to $14.35 in 1926 and 
a rise to $19 in 1927. During 1933 noth- 
ing passed $7.60, yet in 1937 some 
reached $19.90. 

A study of the above figures gives 
one an idea of how hard it is for the 
cattle feeder to know what to do, and 
what an “in and out” feeder must con- 
tend with. Usually the “in and out” 
feeder gets in at the wrong time and 
out at the wrong time. Regular feed- 
ers base their action on a 5-or 10-year 
average. The composite average top 
for 1912-16 figures $11.20 and the com- 
posite average $7.10, while the composite 
average top for 1917-21 was $15.30 and 
the composite average $10.60. 


Receipts Unevenly Scattered 


Cattle receipts have been unevenly 
distributed at the various markets. 
There was one week when Kansas City 
reported only 37 cars of steers, and at 
the same time Sioux City had 455 cars 
of fed steers and heifers available. It 
was largely a fed steer run at Chicago 
and Omaha, and steers far outnumbered 
all other classes at Denver. Shippers 
took most of the fed cattle at most mar- 
kets, order buyers at Omaha taking 72 
per cent of the supplies during the last 
week of May and West Coast buyers 
taking a big percentage daily at Denver. 

During the week of June 8 cattle 
slaughtered under federal inspection was 
48 per cent short of a year ago, while 
calf slaughter was down 25 per cent. 
These figures are typical of many recent 
weeks. May slaughter under federal 
inspection fell off 369,000 cattle and 
120,000 calves, increased 774,000 hogs 
and decreased 450,000 sheep and lambs. 

The New York meat trade report on 
June 13 was as follows: “Packers un- 
loaded an odd carload of rail stock con- 
taining lamb, mutton and steer beef. 
Between 60 and 75 per cent of branch 
houses, and over 90 per cent of whole- 
salers, were without meat, however. 
Large quantities, particularly steer beef, 
reported being delivered direct to cer- 
tain interests, yet supplies available to 
consumers unknown. Potential buyers 
still crowding the markets and demand 
practically unlimited.” The June 14 re- 
port quoted, “Except for a few wholesale 
houses and several hotel supply houses, 
the markets were bare of meat. There 
were rumors that retailers were getting 
a considerable tonnage of beef through 
night operations in wholesale markets 
and by direct store deliveries which had 
circumvented wholesale markets.” 

What is true in New York undoubtedly 
is also true throughout the country as 
reports from many sections indicate an 
acute meat shortage. Usually when one 
class of livestock is scarce, another kind 
is plentiful, but this year the over-all 
receipts of meat animals are far below 
normal, hogs being the only animals 
showing an increase over last year. 


Competition Keen 


The month witnessed a highly com- 
petitive market for cattle, and the only 





hesitancy was on cows as some of the 
latter are yielding badly and showing 
signs of grass, the attractive prices 
having brought about a bigger number 
of them to market earlier than usual, 
although it is not uncommon for the 
cow market to break in June. Some 
concerns, unable to keep within com- 
pliance when buying fed steers and heif- 
ers, confined most of their buying to 
cows and bulls as they had to have 
sausage material. 


Choice fed steers and heifers at Chi- 
cago at mid-June were mostly 25 to 50 
cents higher than a month earlier, but 
the medium to average good steers ad- 
vanced 50 cents to $1. Cows sold largely 
50 to 75 cents higher at the close as 
compared with a month ago although 
late sales were hardly up to the recent 
high spot. Canners showed no material 
strength although scarce, while cutters 
were mainly 25 to 50 cents higher. Beef 
bulls advanced $1 to $1.50, sausage of- 
ferings showing 50 cents to $1 upturn. 
Vealers were irregular but largely 50 
cents higher, most heavy calves advanc- 
ing 50 cents to $1 and some choice 
gaining more. 


The upturn on fed steers and heifers 
was more or less constant, with the 
close at the high point. It was true of 
almost all other classes except cows and 
bulls which showed some lower spots, 
but in the case of bulls the closing ‘ad- 
vance more than offset the decline of 
two weeks earlier. There was an 0occa- 


BONDS STILL A GOOD BUY 


A new nation-wide government 
bond selling campaign has_ been 
launched, running several weeks now, 
the major objective being to siphon 
off excess cash held by individuals. 
Redemption of E bonds, it has been 


found, has been exceeding purchases 
by considerable amounts and the hope 
of the Treasury Department is to re- 
verse this trend in this campaign. 
Purchasers have a selfish interest in 
the success of this campaign—a sure- 


fire investment yielding a 4-for-3 
return in 10 years. 





sional lower period on vealers below 
choice grade. 


Average cost of all beef steers sold 
out of first hands at Chicago during the 
last week of May figured $17.02, the 
highest since the all-time record of last 
November. At the same time last year 
all grades averaged $16.67. The great- 
est advance was on common, but good 
showed more advance than medium, the 
least upturn being on choice. The per- 
centage of good and choice grades was 
little different from a year ago. 


Early in the period most good to 
choice beef steers sold at $15.75 to 
$17.60, while on the close the bulk made 
$17 to $18 when comparatively little 
sold down to $16.25 and below. Several 








loads of highly finished heifers cleared 
at $17.75 to $18 and the bulk of good ty 
choice for the month made $15.75 ty 
$17.50. Mixed yearlings also reached 
$18. 


Sectional Market Figures 


Well wintered cows sold up to $15.59 
and heiferish cows reached $16. A fair 
quota landed at $14.25 to $15 but the 
bulk landed at $10 to $13.75. Some 
Kansas cows scored $14.50 and some 
from Nebraska made $14.85. Beef bulls 
reached $16 to $16.25 late, although on 
the low spot very few passed $14.50, 
Sausage bulls topped at $14.50 but early 
in the period not many passed $13. Veal- 
ers topped at $17 freely. 

Medium grade 950-pound Wisconsin 
straight grass steers were reported at 
$16.50 and this caused much talk in the 
trade because of such a high price for 
cattle of that grade and weight. Fort 
Worth reported some grass steers at 
$14 to $14.50, and some caked on the 
grass at $16. Well wintered steers at 
San Francisco made $17. Los Angeles 
had some grassers up to $16.50 and com- 
mon Mexicans down to $12.75, best 
heifers selling as high as $16.25. 


The spring movement of cattle into the 
Blue Stem-Osage pastures of Kansas 
and Oklahoma stood at 406,000 against 
372,000 a year ago and 330,000 two 
years ago, comparing with the 10-year 
(1934-43) average of 293,000. The cattle 
are in good condition and have made 
good gains. The March and April ar- 
rivals were much larger than in 1945 
but the in-movement in May was light- 
er. Pastures in other sections of Kansas 
and Oklahoma received more cattle than 
last spring, but these pastures also had 
less wintered over and local cattle than 
a year ago. 

There was a decrease in the number 
of replacement cattle received in the 
Corn Belt during April, and May fig- 
ures also are expected to show a de- 
crease. Many southwesterns have been 
moving direct to pastures and ranges in 
Colorado, Wyoming and Montana, but 
most of these were thin and light. 

Elimination of OPA ceilings on fat 
cattle and abandonment of meat con- 
trols, if this comes about, will have con- 
siderable influence on the market for 
stockers and feeders. Some anticipate 
a rush of buyers for fleshy cattle for 
short finishing, and not until the past 
two weeks was there much sign of feed- 
er activity on anything fleshy and 
weighty, current buyers usually giving 
preference to the thin, young stock. 

The feed situation will be a factor 
with which to reckon. Men not having 
corn, and with no chance to buy any, 
will not be in a position to buy feeder 
cattle regardless of how they feel on 
future cattle prices. Indications on June 
1 pointed to hay supplies of about 112,- 
500,000 tons, considered sufficient in re- 
lation to the numbers of livestock. The 
tame hay crop may be 85,000,000 tons, 
while around 11,000,000 tons of wild hay 
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will be put up. The May 1 carryover 
was a record of 16,500,000 tons. 


Mid-June prices for most classes of 
replacement stock at Chicago stood 50 
cents to $1 higher than a month earlier, 

and much of the strength developed late 
in the face of very light supplies. Else- 
where demand developed volume al- 
though suitable offerings were in lim- 
ited volume. Some of the fleshy offer- 
ings normally taken by feeders went to 
slaughterers as sellers often were able 
to obtain more for the owner because of 
the live subsidy on them. 


It was largely a $14 to $16.25 market 
for replacement steers at Chicago early 
in the period and at that time only 
yearlings reached $17. Later sales were 
chiefly at $14.50 to $16.50 although on 
the close most offerings were selling at 
$15 to $17. Choice yearlings scored $17.25 
and meaty 860-pound feeders reached 
$17.85, while steer calves topped at 
$17.75. Quite a demand has developed 
around the market circuit for cows with 
calves at sides. St. Paul reported an all- 
time high of $16.50 for feeder steers 
and a new record of $17 for 575-pound 
mixed steer and heifer calves. 


Some Comparisons 


Back in 1914 best stocker and feeder 
steers scored $8.85, and the average that 
year rested at $7.35. Feeder steers 
reached $16 in 1919 and were not salable 
above $10.25 by 1921, when the average 
price was $6.45, and during the fall of 
that year best were to be had at $7 to 
$7.25. In the low year of 1934 nothing 
went out above $6.50, and the average 
was down to $4.10. 

During the month of May, feeder and 
stocker steers at Chicago averaged $15.49 
compared with $13.95 a year earlier, the 
Kansas City averages figuring $15.82 
and $14.23, respectively. Omaha posted 
prices $14.76 against $13.44 a year ago, 
while St. Paul reported $13.93 this year 
and $12.77 last year. Composite aver- 
age for the four markets was $15.19, 
standing $1.35 higher than a year earl- 
ier. Weights were up at Chicago and 
Omaha, and down at Kansas City and 
St. Paul. 

Buyers took all the hogs available 
eagerly, and the character of the supply 
was little changed except that there was 
further expansion in. sow marketings in 
some areas. Proportion of sows at many 
markets was not very extensive but in 
interior Iowa and southern Minnesota 
sows usually made up 7 to 15 per cent 
of the run. Barrows and gilts at Chi- 
cago brought the ceiling of $14.85, and 
the sows scored $14.10. 


_ Contracting of lambs for future de- 
livery continues in all areas, but most 
of the lambs already are under contract, 
Ranges in the mountain states were 
very good except in southern and south- 
western Utah where rain is badly need- 
ed. Around 75 per cent of the lambs in 
Montana have found an outlet, and re- 
cent sales for fall delivery were at $14 


to $14.50, some ewe lambs making $15. 
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Similar prices prevailed in Wyoming. | 

Nevada reported sales of mixed ewe 
and wether lambs at $14 and these were 
mostly whitefaces. Most of the sales in 
Oregon were at $14 to 14.50, while some 
were reported at $14.75 to $15. Any| 
number of lambs on the western slope 
in Colorado went on contract at $14.50 
to $15 and best sold as high as $15.50. | 
Some old ewes in Montana went for fall 
delivery at $5.10. 


Lamb Prices 


Fat lamb prices bobbed around con- | 
siderably, while the fat ewe market held | 
comparatively firm throughout. Even | 
when increased ewe receipts developed, | 
the demand held up well. Many mar-| 
kets were short of supplies, but Fort | 
Worth had an abundance, reporting each | 
day the biggest run around the circuit. | 
Old crop wool lambs are nonexistent, | 
and old crop shorn lambs and spring | 
lambs usually constituted the run. | 


Mid-June prices for fat lambs at Chi- | 
cago were largely strong to 25 cents | 
higher than a month ago, but the mar- | 
ket was below the month’s high spot. | 
Ewes showed 50 cents to $1 advance. | 
Feeding and shearing lambs were prac- 
tically absent even early in the pens, | 
some country buyers turning to new 
crop lambs too thin for killers. 





The meager early supply of wool 
lambs sold at $14.50 to $17.35 at a time} 
when best clippers were bringing $16.65. 
Later some shorn lambs of good to 
choice grade and carrying No. 1 and No. | 
2 pelts landed at $16.75 to $17 and choice 
Nebraskas with No. 1 pelts reached 
$17.40, the highest in many years. Me- 
dium to good clippers frequently went 
at $14.75 to $16.50. Sioux City reported 





a top of $17.20 on No. 1 clips for a 17- 
year high, while wooled lambs at St. 
Paul at $18 stood the highest since 1925. 
Some Texas lambs and yearlings mixed 
went at $11.50 to $13.75. 


Most of the spring lambs at Chicago 
sold at $17 to $17.75 and some scored 
$18 to $19 but the total supply was 
meager. Idaho spring lambs are start- 
ing marketward and many of them are 
going to the West Coast. Several ship- 
ments of choice Idahos put in an appear- | 
ance in Ogden and sold at $17.10 to 
$17.25. Odd wooled ewes cleared at 
$9.50 and $10, and shorn ewes were us- | 
ually taken at $8 to $8.75, although some 
reached $9 and common to medium went’ 
at $7 to $7.50. 


The Los Angeles Union Stock Yards 
is now extending its collections for the 
National Live stock and Meat Board to 


include truck shipments. Previously 
commission firms on the yards have been | 
collecting 25 cents per car only on rail | 
arrivals for remittance to the board. 





Even the United Press hurried to an- ' 
nounce that Obra Meyers, 41-year-old 
Minersville, Utah, farmer, sheared five 
sheep in 12 minutes, 31.4 seconds to win 
the world’s sheep shearing championship. 


RANCHERS! 

FARMERS! 
Meet a 
Friend! 


HENRY D. 


“HANK” MITCHELL 
Vice-Pres. & Mar. 


FARM G LIVESTOCK. 
DEPARTMENT 


An experienced and practi- 
cal rancher himself... Hank 
Mitchell is well qualified to 
give you valuable aid on 
ranch and farm operation 
problems. 


The friendly Central of- 
fers you a complete banking 
service ... geared to your 
needs. Low-cost loans, mort- 
gages, large-scale ftnancing 
projects ..sound counsel on 
buying or selling herds, land, 
equipment. Your inquiry is 
welcome. 
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Automatic DDT DUSTER 


AUTOMATIC EQUIPMENT MFG. CO. 
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MAKE MORE PROFITS UNDER 
AVERAGE FARM CONDITIONS 


—RAISE MILKING SHORTHORNS 


For the average farmer, Milking Short- 
horns are unbeatable. Treiecs 4% 
milk. Have greater carcass value than 
other breeds. Second to none in pro- 
— milk and meat from home- 

wn roughage and grain from your 
farm! nt Hees facts. Or subscribe to Milk- 

ing Shorthorn Journal. Six months, 50c; one year, $1.00. 

MILKING SHORTHORN SOCIETY, 809 West Exchange 


Avenue U. S. Yards, Dept. AC-53, Chicago 9, Illinois 


The most famous street in New York’s 
Chinatown, Mott street, isn’t named for 
a Chinese at all—but for a butcher called 
Joseph Mott. 
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Have you noticed all the publicity 
about two or three recent “reductions” 
in the public debt? Little has been said 
of the way it has been done. It does not 
mean that the budget is balanced and 
that we actually are on a sound finan- 
cial footing at last. Instead, it was ac- 
complished merely by reducing the cash 
balance in the treasury, which had risen 
above the 20-billion-dollar mark as a 
result of the heavy sale of bonds last 
fall—so actually we are reducing the 
public debt by selling bonds .. . if you 
can figure that one out. 

* * * 


Coincident with these recent announce- 
ments about debt reduction, a new drive 
has been started to sell more govern- 
ment bonds. Many business and labor 
leaders have been quoted as urging such 
purchases. Not one of them gets down 
to bedrock and talks about reducing ex- 
penditures. It’s about time someone 
joined Senator Byrd of Virginia in 
preaching economy. 

* * * 


The fight over OPA has seen a con- 
tinuous flow of propaganda from many 
governmental agencies, all urging rejec- 
tion of any important amendments. No 
one knows how many people are engaged 
in publicity work of this kind, and how 
many millions or hundreds of millions 
are expended annually for that purpose. 
Some of it shows in detail in the appro- 
priation bill; some of it is covered up. 
That would be a good place to start an 
economy program. 

* * * 


Chester Bowles, in particular, has 
raved to high heaven in daily blasts of 
publicity. His reference to proposed 
amendments as “booby traps” and ‘“de- 
layed action bombs” has infuriated many 
members of Congress. Some congress- 
men still cling to the old-fashioned idea 
that their job is to pass laws that the 
people want—not merely to do the bid- 
ding of the bureaucrats. 

x * * 


—And it wasn’t so very long ago that 
it was said Bowles was next in power to 
the President. He doesn’t rate that way 
now. 

* % * 

One thing is certain: The black mar- 
ket operators are praying for the success 
of the bureaucrats in the OPA fight. It 
means more millions in profits for them. 

* * * 


Even if the fight is lost now, it has 
been worthwhile. The Bowles-CIO pro- 
gram is for a continuous OPA to hold 
down living costs (especially food) so 
that continued wage increases would be 
net gain for the unions. The fight 
against OPA this year will be as nothing 
compared with what will come next year. 
Then there will be no election in the 
offing and the issue will be settled on its 
merits. I predict there will be no OPA 
after this year’s extension of nine or 12 
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months, as the case may be. If any fur- 
ther controls are needed on rents or 
building materials, they will temporarily 
be lodged with a permanent govern- 
mental agency. 

ak} 


The 15-day quarantine order on cattle 
coming from Mexico remains in status 
quo. The Mexican government so far 
has not made any official move in the 
matter. Doubt if anything will be done 
until after the semi-annual diplomatic 
conference of U. S. and Mexican offi- 
cials at Los Angeles on July 20. 

* * * 

Add to the under-the-counter goods: 

bread, the staff of life. What next? 


WASHINGTON GATTLE 


(Continued from Page 10) 


cattle regardless of their provenience. 
Consequently the Washington stockgrow- 
ers were relieved of their surpluses at 
a good profit. In 1880 Washington and 
Oregon sent nearly 27,000 head to Mon- 
tana, as compared with 15,000 brought 
up from Texas. A severe winter in 
1880-81 took a comparatively heavy toll 
in Montana and Wyoming, making the 
demands on the Inland Empire cattle- 
men even greater. Nevada was also im- 
porting cattle from California and Texas 
and not a few were shipped and driven 
in from Washington and Oregon. News- 
paper accounts of 1877 indicate that at 
least one herd of 8,300 cattle was bought 
in the Walla Walla Valley and driven 
to Nebraska. Doubtless other herds 
were driven to the plains and eastern 
slopes of the Rockies. Many of the cat- 
tle driven east from Washington and 
Oregon actually originated on the east- 
ern seabord where they had been loaded 
on boats and transported via Cape Horn 
to the Pacific Northwest. 


With the extension of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad to its western terminus 
in 1883, more cattle than ever before 
were sent eastward. Railroad reports 
for 1885 indicate that nearly 40,000 were 
shipped by rail from Washington Ter- 
ritory to eastern points. Yakima Valley 
in that same year supposedly shipped 
and drove more than 37,000 head of cat- 
tle to Chicago markets and to Montana 
and Wyoming. Demand for good stock 
continued until late 1886 when the 
Rocky Mountain ranges became over- 
stocked. Drouth followed by the ter- 
rific winter of 1886-87, caused many 
large operators to abandon the cattle 
business. Absentee capitalists from 
England, Scotland and the Netherlands 
withdrew their support and the cattle 
business in general hit a new low. 


Changes in the Industry 


In common with many other northern 
territories and states Washington felt 
the disastrous effects of the bad win- 
ters of 1886-87 and 1889-90. The days 
of free grass and open ranges were 
drawing to a close. Grangers took ad- 





vantage of the land and homestead lays 
thereby disrupting the established pat. 
tern of grazing. Diversified farming 
and ranching replaced the cattle king 
and the expansive operation. Supple. 
mental feeding became an accepted prag. 
tice and losses from adverse weather he. 
came almost negligible. Gradually the 
vast stretches of grassland of the great 
Inland Empire became waving fields of 
golden grain. Today wheat farming js 
the leading agricultural pursuit from 
the Walla Walla Valley north to Spo- 
kane and the Big Bend district. Sheep. 
raising early became competitive to the 
cattle industry. This competition tended 
not only to displace cattle raising but 
caused considerable overgrazing of the 
ranges. 


Although most of the early importa- 
tions of cattle into Washington Terri- 
tory were longhorns coming principally 
from Mexico and California, the cattle- 
men were not without good breeding 
stock to improve their herds. As early 
as 1847 Durhams were brought to Linn 
County, Ore., by John Wilson. One of 
the first governors of the Oregon Ter- 
ritory, John P. Gaines, was interested 
in fine cattle and in 1850 imported a 
herd of Durhams for breeding pur- 
poses. Kentucky roans were brought to 
Salem, Ore., in 1858 and at about the 
same time Sol King of Benton County, 
Wash., was bringing in Shorthorn stock 
regularly. Dan Drumheller, one of the 
prominent stockmen of the Pacific 
Northwest, came to Washington in 1861. 
Making a statement in 1921, he said 
that Washington and Oregon cattle in 
the early 60’s were quite as good as 
those 60 years later. This is, doubtless, 
an exaggeration but foundationally cor- 
rect in view of the fact that many early 
attempts were made to improve the beef 
strains. 


A herd of Black Polled Angus was in- 
troduced into the Yakima Valley in 
1873 by A. Laboree. This breed has 
never been very common in Washington, 
but there are still a number of fine 
herds. Shorthorns predominate as 3 
beef type, with Herefords being the 
second preference. Great stress has 
been placed on the importance of pure- 
bred stock in Washington, especially 





Angus bull calf bred and owned by 
R. L. Rutter, Ellensburg. 
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since the early 20’s, at which time there 
were 59 associations organized for the 
improvement of Washington livestock. 
The fine beef cattle now marketed from 
this state are evidence of the results of 
these organizations. 


The production of cattle in Washing- 
ton over the period 1867-1944 shows a 
consistent rise with some periods of 
fluctuation between the extreme dates. 
The peak was attained in 1944 when 
approximately 1,015,000 cattle were 
counted, having a valuation to the state 
of more than $68,000,000. According to 
the best government revised estimates 
there were about 75,000 head in 1867. 
Unusual is the fact that no year in the 
period 1927 to 1944 showed a decrease 
in number of cattle over the previous 
year. Production almost doubled in this 
period. Prices have fluctuated greatly, 


reaching a high of $72 per head in 
1929. In contrast, seldom have they 
been much lower than in 1934 when the 
average value per head was $20. 


There are today scarcely any large 
cattle operations left in the state. The 
larger herds are kept in the Okanogan 
and Colville valleys of the northeast- 
ern part of the state and a lesser num- 
ber in Asotin County, the Horse Heaven 
country and the eastern slopes of the 
Cascades. On practically all farms a 
few head of stock are kept to consume 
what would otherwise be waste products 
and to help keep up soil fertility. The 
latter function is very important, es- 
pecially in the wheat country. Doubt- 
less, as a result of this diversification, 
cattle growing in Washington today is 
operating on a much sounder basis than 
ever before. 





Grazing Fee Report 


(Continued from Page 8) 


Forsling has repeatedly told the com- 
mittees of Congress that this was a 
comparison of lands comparable with 
the public range. 


In contrast with these privately owned 
lands just described, the remaining pub- 
lie lands in the grazing districts are the 
poorest and least valuable grazing lands 
in the country. They are the remnants, 
the left-overs from more than 80 years 
of acquisition under the homestead and 
other public land laws. They are the 
dry lands to which no one could afford 
to acquire ownership under any of the 
public land laws. They are the winter 
grazing lands. On them, the livestock 
generally lose a part of the weight 
gained while grazing on other lands at 
other times of the year, in spite of the 
fommon practice of feeding the livestock 
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supplementary purchased feeds while 
they are grazing on the public lands. 


While these public lands are low in 
grazing values, they are huge in total 
extent. They furnish the seasonal graz- 
ing essential to round out the livestock 
operations on the privately owned ranch 
and range lands dependent upon them. 
These two classes of lands are interde- 
pendent. Without the use of the public 
lands, the private lands in the grazing 
district areas would be incomplete, un- 
economic. Likewise, these public lands 
generally would be unusable without 
the water and other facilities provided 
by the private lands. 

In his first appearance before this 
committee, Director Forsling furnished 
a new list of alleged lease costs for 
private lands. It is obvious that. this 
was but an upward revision of the tab- 
ulations from the range appraisal study. 
He gave no basis for the revisions, or 


the unaccountable face lifting they in- 
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volved. But he did tell the committee 
that the Grazing Service had conducted 
no range studies subsequent to the one 
reported in 1941. It would seem evident 
that these revisions Mr. Forsling just 
“pulled out of the air,” as he admitted 
that he did his formula for the proposed 
increase in grazing fees. 


The best that can be said regarding 
these so-called comparisons of lease 
costs with grazing fees charged, is that 
the Grazing Service has so far failed to 
show that the alleged disparity, or any 
disparity, does in fact exist. These of- 
ficials, Mr. Forsling and his associates, 
have been and are so obsessed with 
building a case to support higher and 
ever higher appropriations, that facts 
and consequences and fairness seem 
not to have entered into their calcula- 
tions. 

Any such comparison, to be at all fair 
and convincing, must be a comparison 
of like forage values, with all of these 
other highly important costs and factors 
eliminated. Then, to the grazing fee 
charged must be added the costs of the 
burdens and disadvantages imposed 
upon the public land permittees by the 
law, the regulations, and the adminis- 
trative restrictions of the Grazing Serv- 
ice itself. Admittedly, such a compari- 
son is difficult to make. But thus far 
the Grazing Service has not made even 


an honest beginning in such a compari- 
son. 


Over and over again, this commit- 
tee has been told by those who use the 
public range that wherever and when- 
ever privately owned and state range 
lands are available, and can be fitted 
into their range operations, they much 
prefer to use them rather than the pub- 
lic lands. They find it actually more 
profitable to pay considerably higher 
unit costs for private and state lands, 
and thus be able to manage their busi- 
ness as their own judgment dictates, 
free from the burdensome Grazing Serv- 
ice restrictions. 


The alleged disparity between grazing 
fees and lease costs is thus, upon exam- 
ination, found to be largely a myth, 
created by the Grazing Service for its 
own purposes. 


Since the close of the series of hear- 
ings to which I have referred, Director 
Forsling apparently has abandoned most 
of his former reasons and arguments in 
support of higher fees. Under date of 
Jan. 25, 1946, he informed this com- 
mittee, through the secretary of the in- 
terior, that he now thinks that “ulti- 
mately a substantial increase in the 
grazing fees would not be unreason- 
able” because of, one, the “wide dis- 
parity” between the grazing fees and 
the “prices being paid for the rentals 
of comparable state and privately owned 
range lands,” and; two, “the values of 
grazing privileges on the public lands 
commonly recognized in the sale and 
lease of range properties that are qual- 
ified to receive grazing permits.” 

Mr. Forsling now proposes to defer 
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further action in increasing grazing fees 
until six months after the discontinuance 
of the subsidies currently being paid for 
the production of beef cattle, sheep, and 
lambs. He says that the lifting of these 
payments will indicate to him that the 
emergency confronting the range live- 
stock industry will have passed. 


The first of these two considerations 
has been dealt with. The second refers 
to the bonuses which Mr. Forsling says 
are commonly involved when privately 
owned base properties change hands. 
He has told this committee that these 
so-called bonuses commonly amount to 
$5 to $6 per animal unit month of graz- 
ing privilege upon the public lands, at- 
tached to these base properties. How- 
ever, when Mr. Forsling was asked by 
the committee to furnish specific in- 
stances of the payments of such bon- 
uses, based upon concrete evidence in 
the prossession of the Grazing Service, 
he was unable to do so. He was forced 
to admit, under questioning, that his in- 
formation with respect to such bonuses 
consisted of only hearsay. 


Other witnesses challenged Mr. For- 
sling’s statement concerning’ these 
bonuses, with the contention that when- 
ever any bonuses are paid very special 
conditions will be found to be present; 
and that, therefore, his generalization 
is not warranted. 


Now I would like to turn for a mo- 
ment to the solution of the grazing-fee 
question proposed to the Grazing Serv- 
ice by the spokesmen for the livestock 
users of the grazing districts. I am im- 
pressed with the soundness and the fair- 
ness of these proposals. The testimony 
at our hearings indicates that they are 
widely supported by the lievstock users 
concerned. 

When the National Advisory Board 
Council was confronted with Director 
Forsling’s proposal to treble the graz- 
ing fees, in November, 1944, it took the 
position that: 

“Any fee finally fixed must be based 
on a direct relation to the reasonable 
cost of administering the public lands 


















“greenhorn.” 
2. What is a “dew wrangler”? 
to: A style of headgear? 
cook? A variety of cactus? 


4, What is a “fizzy”? 


branded”? 


to be abroad? 





Know Your Cow Country 
By Hallack McCord 


So you think you know your cow country, eh? Well, here’s your chance to 
test your knowledge. Below are listed nine questions on cattle and the West in 
general. Answer eight or more questions correctly, and you rank “expert. 
Answer seven, and you’re “good.” Answer six, and you still rate better than the 


1. What is the meaning of the roundup slang term, “covered his dog”? 
3. In the old days, the expression “dinner plate” was used in reference 
A broad-horned Spanish saddle? 
5. Under what circumstances might a man be said to be “heifer 
6. What is “horse-thief’s special’? 

7. What is a “pie-biter,” and why is it so named? a 
8. In the old days, what was the meaning of the term, “Sonora red”? 


9, At what season of the year is the “swamp gaboon” most likely 


(Answers on Page 35) 


for grazing purposes only and nothing 
more. Until the facts as to the cost of 
administration, together with the neces. 
sity therefor, and their relation to gray. 
ing, are determined, no one can fix g 
reasonable fee as provided in the act.” 

The council then proposed: 

“(a) That the study of cost of ad. 
ministration of grazing lands, for graz. 
ing purposes only, be completed and 
presented to this council. 


“(b) We agree, when such a report is 
available to and approved by the coun- 
cil, to assist in fixing a reasonable fee 
as provided in the Taylor Grazing Act 
based upon the fair and reasonable cost 
of administering the public domain, for 
grazing purposes only, but nothing 
more, 


“(c) We recommend that by amend- 
ment to the Taylor Grazing Act it pro- 
vide that fees paid by grazing users of 
the grazing districts be used for admin- 
istration. 

“(d) We agree that with such pro- 
visions in the act grazing users will fi- 
nance and maintain improvements de- 
sired by them.” 

The position taken by the national 
council in 1944 was reaffirmed at its 
meeting with the Grazing Service in 
December, 1945. It has been widely en- 
dorsed by range livestockmen and their 
associations, including the National 
Wool Growers Association. It is worthy 
of the most carefull consideration by 
the Congress, as well as by the Grazing 
Service. 

The implementing of these recommen- 
dations would involve an amendment to 
the Taylor Grazing Act to remove there- 
from, or modify, the provisions with 
respect to the 50 per cent and the 25 
per cent funds. 

I commend to the attention of every 
Senator the report which I have just 
presented. 





A major milestone in the 45-year his- 
tory of the Fort Worth, Tex., stock- 
yards was the handling recently through 
the yards of the 100,000,000th animal. 
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YAKIMA INDIAN RIDERS 
ROUND UP WILD HORSES 


By Gibbons Clark 


The hard-riding Indians of the Chief 
White Swan American Legion Post at 
White Swan, Wash., used the instincts 
of their ancestors when they trapped a 
score of wild horses on the Yakima In- 
dian Reservation early in May. In an 
auction May 4, off-reservation whites 
were given practically sole preference on 
purchases. Proceeds of the sale went to 
finance sports and other activities of the 
all-Indian legion post, the first such in 
Washington state as well as one of the 
first Indian legion posts in the nation. 


Still the most exciting and colorful 
method of wild horse capturing among 
the many methods developed through 
the years, is that used by Kiutus Jim, 
a leather-tough Indian rider who runs 
down the stallions, lassoes them and 
then ties the lariat’s end to his saddle 
horn. The lariat’s tightening shocks the 
horses and this, combined with the wild 
horse’s fighting instinct and great stam- 
ina results often in.a wild battle before 
the steeds are at last tired into submis- 
sion. 

A popular method with the Yakima 
Indians is to force the wild horses from 
their home range. This results in con- 
fusing the animals, due to their being in 
strange new surroundings and flustered 
with the excitement, and they become 
tired from frustrated mad dashes for 
freedom. 

All of this maneuvering makes the 
horses finally comparatively easy to 
herd into the corrals. The only modern 
touch to the drive is a low-swooping air- 
plane “bombing” the horses out of their 
timbered haunts, the “bombs” being pa- 
per bags filled with lime. They are 
fairly effective. The drive was not so 
successful as had been hoped. 


In excess of 20 horses a day are 
ridden in by an experienced Indian rider. 
Johnnie Menanic brought in 27 wild 
horses, including stallions, mares and 
colts, during the May drive. 


According to estimates of Indian res- 
ervation and forestry officials, there are 
more than 5,000 wild horses now roam- 
ing over the Fort Simcoe and Medicine 
Valley areas in the more than 1,000,000 
acres of prime winter and summer graz- 
ing reservation land. Two ranges are 
for sole use of Yakima tribe members. 
One covers 173,000 acres while the other 
Spreads over 174,000 acres. 


MORTGAGE DEBT DOWN 


The mortgage debt of farmers is re- 
ported by the Agricultural Department 


the lowest since 1915 but “there is 
Strong evidence that it may be nearing 
the bottom of the downswing.” The 
farm mortgage debt on Jan. 1 was $5,- 
031,000,000, one-half the peak total of 
1923, Individuals and other private 
lenders, excluding life insurance com- 
panies and commercial banks, held near- 
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ly 43 per cent of the total debt on Jan. 
1. Life insurance companies held 17.4 
per cent and commercial banks about 
10 per cent. 


SOME NEW ITEMS 


Included recently among releases which 
come to the editor’s desk from time to 
time are stories on the following items 
of interest to farmers, ranchers and 
stockmen: 


The Stock Watch is a new type elec- 
tric fence control. The molded glass 
“blister” is an air-tight housing which 
makes the mechanism completely resist- 
ant to heat, cold and accidental submer- 
sion. It sends out a pulsating charge of 
electricity equally well on-one “hot shot” 
type or four No. 6 dry cell batteries. 


Dairy farmers, plagued by flies, have 
found relief through the use of the 
Todd insecticidal fog applicator, known 
as TIFA. The machine, which gener- 
ates a fine, almost impalpable fog, can 
disperse, over wide areas, any insecti- 
cide, fungicide or weed-killer that can 
be dissolved, suspended or emulsified in 
oil, water or a like carrier. 


Cutting a 7'4-foot swath through 
weeds, this machine is reported to, con- 
trol any type of weed growth, including 
deep-rooted perennials, by electricity. 
The photo shows the arrangement of the 
rake-like electrodes which carry the 
heavy electrical currents necessary to 
destroy weeds to the weed-root systems. 


Superior 365, known as the Insect- 
Killing Paint, is a method of fixing DDT 
to the wall and ceiling so that it will 
not be dislodged by wind, vibration, 
gravity or the very insect it is designed 
to kill. It may be applied by either 
brush or spray over any surface that is 
not oily. 








LEDERLE’S CARBOZOO gives 
Protection against Anthrax 


For dependable protection against anthrax, 
vaccinate your cattle and sheep yearly with 
a single injection of Carsozoo Anthrax 
Spore Vaccine No. 3. 

To protect your horses, goats and other 
animals vaccinate with CarsBozoo Anthrax ' 
Spore Vaccine No. 2. 

CaRBOZOO is 

@ economical and efficient 
* = to administer 
e well tolerated 
e dependable—a single injection 
gives protection for a year 
Lederle veterinary products are 
on sale at drug stores. If your 
dealercannotsupply you, please 
send us his name. We will gladly 
send free litera- 
ture uponrequest. 
= Be + Res. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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UNRRA Buys Horses 
for Europe 





Meat for export from 200,000 horses 
may be shipped abroad in 1946 under 
the UNRRA program, to furnish the 
hungry with about 100,000,000 pounds 
of edible food. Out on the farms in this 
country, buyers are paying from $50 to 
$80 for mares, according to Wayne Dins- 
more, secretary of the Horse and Mule 
Association. He furnishes a list of those 
who have had contracts in the western 
part of the country to supply UNRRA 
with mares: 


Clovis Livestock Sales Co., Clovis, 
N. M.; Leo Dyer, Fort Scott, Kans.; 
Fargo Horse Market, W. Fargo, N. D.; 
Fort Worth Horse & Mule Company, 
Fort Worth, Tex.; Grand Island Live- 
stock Commission Co., Grand Island, 
Neb.; Idaho Livestock Auction Co., Ida- 
ho Falls, Ida.; Jamestown Sales Co., 
Jamestown, N. D.; Ben & Jim Magness, 
Miller, S. D.; The Omaha Horse & Mule 
Comm. Co., South Omaha, Neb.; Owen 
Bros. Horse & Mule Co., Texarkana, 
Tex.; Robert E. Ragland, Mansfield, 
Tex.; Ross Bros. Horse & Mule Co., 
Fort Worth, Tex.; Stockmans’ Commis- 
sion Company, Rapid City, S. D.; C. B. 
Team Mule Co., Wichita, Kans.; C. B. 
Team Mule Co., Fort Worth, Tex. 


Sends Heifers to Europe 


Brethren Service Committee appeals 
from Elgin, Ill., through néwspaper ads 
for donations “to help worthy people 
help themselves” in Europe. To that end 





The Turner 
Universal Stock Chute 
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A complete, modern chute for branding, 
vaccinating, dehorning, horn-branding, 
horn-weighting, blood-testing. 


World’s Best Cattle Machine 
Portable Convenient 
With sling and roller attachments. The 


perfect stocks for foot trimming, 
veterinary work, etc. 


GEO. K. TURNER MFG. CO. 


Cimarron, N. M. 





they ask “city farmers, real dirt farmers 
or ‘dreamer’ farmers” to help purchase 
heifers—a project which has already 
placed more than 1,500 purebred heifers 
with needy families in Europe. 








MEXICO GRAIN-SHORT 


Mexico is suffering one of its most 
critical grain shortages in many years, 
according to the Department of Agri- 
culture. Corn and wheat constitute a 


‘large part of the diet of the Mexican 


people. 





4-H'ER NEEDS GOOD START 


Paul Maloney of the University of 
Nevada agricultural extension service 
suggests that the selection of the 
right calf is the most important work 
of any 4-H club member in his baby 
beef feeding enterprise; it is impos- 
sible to select an off-type poorly bred 
calf and make a show animal out of 
it. “Too many club supervisors and 
parents think that, as long as beef 
feeding is a program for a youngster, 
any kind of calf is good enough. Noth- 
ing will discourage a club member 
more nor cause him to be more lax 
in his management than to realize 
that he has a poor calf with which 
to start,” Mr. Maloney said. 





WOULD FEED CATTLE WOOD 


Lessened stream pollution and high 
protein food value may result from a 
new study of feeding wood by-products 
from pulping operations in the Pacific 
Northwest to livestock, the study to be 
done by Oregon State College. West 
Coast pulp and paper mill representa- 
tives met in Portland, Ore., to discuss 
the innovation which is to be an im- 
provement over the German yeast pro- 
duction methods for animal and human 
food used during the war. An ade- 
quate demand for the new feed is indi- 
cated and the college will investigate the 
market. 


THE FEDERAL DEBT 
(Continued from Page 7) 
been made during the preceding fiscal 
year. ... The lowest post-war debt was 
$16,000,000,000, or $129.66 per capita, on 
Dec. 31, 1930. 

“The fiscal year 1930 was the last in 
which the budget was balanced. The 
debt reached $42,900,000,000, or $325.63 
per capita, on June 30, 1940, at which 
time expenditures in the defense pro- 
gram were commencing to be made. The 
total on Nov. 30, 1941, just before our 
entrance into the recent war, was $55,- 
000,000,000, or $412.32 per capita. 


“The debt rose rapidly during World 
War II. The total gross debt on June 


30, 1942, was $72,400,000,000, or $537.35 
per capita; on June 30, 1943, $136,700,- 
000,000, or $1,001.55 per capita; on June 
30, 1944, $201,000,000,000, or $1,456.54 





per capita; on Dec. 31, 1944, $230,600, 
000,000, or $1,662 per capita, and op 
June 30 1945, $258,700,000,000, or $1, 
855.58 per capita. The gross public debt 
on Aug. 14, 1945, when the Japanese ac. 
cepted surrender terms, stood at $262,. 
600,000,000, in addition to which there 
was $505,000,000 of guaranteed obliga. 
tions.” 


To put a limit on this mounting debt, 
which since V-J Day has climbed ap- 
other $10,000,000,000, is a good thing, 
But the crying need of the day is g 
sensible long-range plan to get our coun- 
try back on a sound financial basis. 


Obituaries 


Fred Reppert, 66, nationally known 
livestock auctioneer, died at his home, 
Decatur, Ill., of a heart attack in mid- 
June. 


Jeff Billingsley, long-time member of 


the Oregon state association, and a 
member also of the American National, 
died recently at his home in Ontario, 
Ore., at 84 years. 


Norman Palmer, cattleman of Willcox, 
Ariz., and manager of the Cowden Live- 
stock Company, died recently of a heart 
attack. 


R. C. Sowder, a charter member of 
the New Mexico Cattle Growers Asso- 
ciation, died at Fort Sumner, N. M., at 
the age of 77. 


Christopher D. Wyatt, Sutton County, 
Tex., ranchman since 1881, passed away 
in San Angelo, Tex., recently at the age 
of 74. 


Death recently took Carson W. Wal- 
lace rancher of Mitchell County, Tex. 
He died in a Lubbock, Tex., hospital. 
He was the son of the late “80” John 
Wallace, pioneer West Texas cattleman. 


One of eastern Montana’s pioneer cat- 
tlemen, P. S. “Dick” Richardson, 80, suc- 
cumbed May 20 at his ranch home near 
Powderville. In Sheridan, Wyo. 
death came also to Charles D. Long, 
widely known among cattlemen of Mon- 
tana and Wyoming. He was 76. 


Several men widely known in stock 
growing circles have passed on during 
the past few weeks: L. J. “Laddie” Maly, 
Omaha commission man, is dead at 51 
as the result of a heart attack. . . . In 
Los Angeles 87-year-old George A. Hor- 
mel, founder of the Austin, Minn., meat 
packing firm bearing his name, suc- 
cumbed after a short illness. . . . One 
of the organizers of Arizona’s Yavapal 
Cattle Growers Association, Clarence 
Jackson of Kirkland, passed away in 4 
Prescott hospital; he had been in failing 
health for some time. . . At Reno, 
Nev., Fred Dangberg of Minden died 
May 14 at the age of 79. 
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FORECASTS 


The PMA says that “total cattle and 
calf slaughter in 1946 probably will be 
5 to 7 per cent under the record slaugh- 
ter of 34,900,000 head in 1945. With 
total cattle numbers only slightly below 
a year earlier, marketings of grass cat- 
tle may be nearly as large as 1945. But 
marketings of grain-fed cattle which 
normally account for about a third of 
the beef supply (excluding veal) will be 
materially less than the large market- 
ing of 1945.” 


Demand for meat will continue strong 
through 1946. Government purchases for 
export expected to be as large as 1945 
and high incomes of domestic consum- 
ers will continue. Meat production ex- 
pected to be close to the high of 1945. 

. Prices depend somewhat on ceiling 
prices and subsidy programs. . . . Hog 
slaughter larger than last year. Po- 
tential supply of slaughter cattle high. 
Lamb slaughter to be below 1945.— 
OPA. 


Farm income, 1946: Present indica- 
tions are that cash receipts from farm 
marketings in 1946 may total about 20.2 
billion dollars, or only a little less than 
the preliminary total of 20.7 billion dol- 
lars in 1945. 

Meat production, 1945: 
on record; estimated at 22.9 million 
pounds; 7 per cent below record total 
in 1944—OPA. 


Third largest 


The trend of hog numbers and hog 
production is definitely downward; but 
as a result of the record numbers of 
pigs saved per litter the spring crop 
of 52,324,000 was a little larger than 
last year. Breeding intentions reports 
indicate a decrease of 16 per cent of 
sows to farrow this fall. The combined 
spring and fall crops is expected to be 
81,500,000, 6 per cent below 1945 and 
the smallest since 1940.—BAE. 


Answers to "Know Your 


Cow Country" ° 
(On Page 32) 


1. The term, ‘“‘covered his dog’ means 
that the roundup captain has rounded up 
i within the area he is concerned 
wi 

2. A dew wrangler is one who must herd 
horses in the morning when the dew is 
fresh. 

3. “Dinner plate’ was the slang term used 
in reference to the broad-horned Spanish 
saddle. 

4. A “‘fizzy’’ is a bushy-tailed horse. 

Do. A man is “heifer branded’? when he 
ties a white handkerchief around his arm 
at a baile or dance, and agrees to dance 

“lady fashion.” This practice arose, of 
course, because of the scarcity of women at 
many of the old time western dances. 

6. “Horse thief’s special”’ is a slang term 
for a dish made of rice and raisins. 

A “pie-biter’” is a horse which has 
formed the habit of raiding the camp 
kitchen. 

8. “Sonora red” was a slang term used 
in the old days to identify red Mexican 
cattle, 

9. The ‘ ‘swamp gaboon” is most likely to 
show itself in the winter when the ground 
is covered with snow. It is a mythical ani- 
mal of the range—the one which (the ten- 
derfoot is told) is responsible for the odd- 
looking tracks made by a snow-shoer. 
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GRAZING SERVICE 
QUARTERLY NOTES 


|S ae are excerpts from reports of 
the regional graziers on conditions 
in the 60 districts of the Grazing Serv- 
ice for the quarter period ending June 
30: 

ARIZONA (C. F. Dierking, Regional 
Grazier)—Drouth continued unabated 
during the past 90 days in the three 
southern grazing districts. Failure of 
spring growth on the southern districts 
resulted in some movement of livestock 
out of the area, particularly from the 
Maricopa and Kingman districts, yet 
buyer demand for cattle was active at 
prices ranging up to 15% cents for good 
yearling steers. 


COLORADO (Russell B. Rose, Re- 
gional Grazier)—Spring opened in most 
areas approximately two weeks early. 
Good lamb and calf crops are reported. 
Losses from coyotes continued heavy. 
There has been a marked increase in 
the sale and transfer of livestock and 
ranch properties. 


IDAHO (K. P. Newman, Regional 
Grazier)—Storms came too late to make 
any appreciable difference in the lower 
ranges, but the intermediate and higher 
ranges have been very materially bene- 
fited. About the middle of May, many 
old-time stockmen using Idaho ranges 
reported the range conditions the driest 
they had ever known at that time of 
year. Cattle are reported as generally 
good. But unusual rains are needed. 


MONTANA (R. E. Morgan, Regional 
Grazier)—Weather has been generally 
favorable for lamb and calf crops in all 
Montana grazing districts. Range in the 
southeastern part is exceptionally good 
where ample moisture occurred to as- 
sure grass and hay crops. Elsewhere 
the ranges did not fare so well. Over- 
all feed supplies appear to be ample on 
conservatively stocked ranges although 
prospects are less encouraging than they 
have been during the past few years. 
Livestock, generally, are in good shape. 


NEVADA-CALIFORNIA (Nic W. 
Monte, Regional Grazier)—Generally 
speaking, the northern grazing districts 
in this region are in a more favorable 
position than are the southern areas. In 
fact severe drouth has prevailed in the 
Searchlight (Nevada) and Mojave (Cali- 
fornia) districts. Except in the southern 
part of Searchlight district, where even 
browse failed to produce new spring 
growth, the ranges in this region are 
normal or better. 


NEW MEXICO (Ed Pierson, Regional 
Grazier)—Very little moisture has been 
received during the past three months 
to alleviate the general drouth that 
has prevailed over New Mexico during 
the past year. Range and livestock con- 
ditions are better in the west portion of 
the state than in the east. Despite gen- 
erally poor conditions, livestock losses 


Staggs 
BRANDING TABLE 


Used in All Stock Raising 
States in the Union and 
in Foreign Countries 


| The absence of gates, neck bars, and other 

gadgets makes this Table simple and easily op- 
erated by two or more men. Weight 300 
pounds. In two parts, easily loaded and trans- 

| ported. Made of metal, electrically welded. 

| Highly endorsed by all users. Hogs and other 

| young animals easily handled on Staggs Brand- 
ing Table. 
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When calf enters table, operator at left squeezes 
calf by pulling ratchet bar, which holds calf 
securely, tilts and locks table and calf is in 
| horizontal position. No stop gates or bars 
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Head is free on table, can be turned in any 
position for dehorning, ear marking, tattooing, 


flank for castrating. guard 
keeps feet out of way. 
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have been light. Short yearling steers 
are selling in small quantities at an 
average of 15 cents a pound, cows 8 to 
11 cents, cows with calf at side $85 to 
$100. Sales activities have not been 
heavy. There have been considerable 
numbers of livestock moved out of the 
state, principally to Colorado. There is 
much concern over lack of irrigation 
water in Rio Grande and Pecos valleys. 

OREGON (Kenneth C. Ikeler, Re- 
gional Grazier)—Moisture in the Ore- 
gon grazing districts is very spotted. 
The month of May netted more than 
2 inches in some districts and less than 
% inch in others. Range cattle in the 
higher moisture areas are in strong con- 
dition and the calf crops generally fav- 
orable. There has been active contract- 
ing for fall delivery at better than a 
$1 a hundred over last year’s prices. 
The marketing of grass-fat cows later 
on will strengthen our cattlemen’s posi- 
tion in facing the somewhat uncertain 
years ahead. The range sheep industry 
is still severely handicapped due to 
scarcity of experienced herders. It ap- 
pears that the range sheep industry in 
Oregon may be further restricted by the 
labor situation. Some stockmen have 
given thought to fostering the entrance 
of experienced sheepherders from Eu- 
rope if the immigration laws will per- 
mit. 


4) READERS! Send in| 
Z/,\items and help us y 
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THE CHANCE of not being struck by 
lightning is about 365,000 to 1, accord- 
ing to a New York Times quotation on 
Dr. G. D. McCann, Westinghouse engi- 
neer. Safety Council figures disclose the 
expectation that about 400 persons will 
probably die as a result of lightning 
this year; about 33,000 in household ac- 
cidents, and about 40,000 on the nation’s 
highways. ‘It is pointed out that al- 
most anywhere indoors is preferable to 
being out in the open when an electrical 
storm is in progress. 


A 415-MILE FENCE will be built along 
the U. S.-Mexico border from Del Rio 
to Brownsville, Tex., to keep stock and 
game from crossing into South Texas 
as a part of a tick eradication program 
in that area, we learn from New Mex- 
ico Stockman. 


THERE ARE NOW more than 3,800,000 
farms included in soil conservation dis- 
trict territory, or better than two-thirds 
of the nation’s farms, including 860 mil- 
lion acres, according to the Soil Con- 
servation service. 


WYOMING DUDE ranchers expect to 


UTAH (C. P. Seeley, Regional Gray. 
ier)—Except for a generous rain in 
the northwestern area of Utah, the month 
of May was one of very cold, dry 
weather in this state. Ranges are gen. 
erally in poor condition in the southern 
and eastern areas, and this unfavorable 
condition can be expected to become 
worse during June, normally the year’s 
driest month. Feed conditions are gooq 
at this time in the northwestern sector, 
Sheep operators continue to have diffi. 
culty securing competent labor, and 
the trend seems toward further: reduc. 
tion of this class of livestock. Cattle 
numbers have held up and there has 
perhaps been some increase during the 
past year. 


WYOMING (E. R. Greenslet, Regional 
Grazier)—Livestock on Wyoming dis- 
tricts entered the summer quarter in 
fine condition. Moisture is deficient 
over most districts. After a good start 
in April, growth of range feed on the 
lower ranges was retarded. Growth at 
higher elevations is backward. Spring 
runoff is below normal and a number of 
the stock reservoirs had not yet filled 
by the middle of June. With the present 
good condition of livestock on the range 
and a pickup of plant growth following 
May storms, the situation promises av- 
erage to better-than-average range con- 
ditions for the mid-summer months. 
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harvest $1,700,000 in profits this year 
from “dude” guests, according to offi- 
cers of the Wyoming Dude Ranchers 
Association. 


A WORLD RECORD was set in the 
New York western egg laying contest 
conducted in Ithaca, N. Y. Thirteen 
hens layed 4,057 eggs in 51 days— 
an average of 312 eggs per hen. Does- 
n’t this make the average chicken look 
a little lazy? 


DDT SPRAYING service is being of- 
fered by the Kansas City Stockyards 
Company for stocker and feeder cattle 
passing through the yards. Twenty- 
eight seconds is required to service an 
animal—at a cost to the owner of 15 
cents. 


COMMERCIAL BROILER production 
was at a new high in 1945 and had in- 
creased nine-fold since 1934, according 
to Agricultural Situation. This increase 
represents one of the most outstanding 
gains percentagewise of any food item 
during the period. Commercial produc- 
tion last year totaled 312,000,000 broil 
ers.compared with 34,030,000 in 1934. 
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PERSONAL 
MENTION 





From Bruce Brockett, chairman of the 
\merican National’s finance committee, 
Rimrock, Ariz., comes a hasty note at 
the end of which he remarks somewhat 
ruefully that the much-talked-of one- 
armed paperhanger is idle, compared to 
him. Small wonder, when it is remem- 
pered that Mr. Brockett, in addition to 
all his many other activities, is running 
for the governorship of his state! 


Miss Shirley Warren of Detroit, Mich., 
has won the title of national champion 
in the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board’s 1946 meat poster contest. The 
effectiveness with which Miss Warren’s 
poster carried out her chosen slogan, 
‘Meat the Important Part of Every 
Meal,” won her first place over a field 
of students from 37 states. 


Idaho Cattlemen’s Association’s for- 
mer president, Max D. Cohn of Poca- 
tello, has announced his candidacy for 
Republican nomination from Idaho’s sec- 
ond congressional district to succeed 
Congressman Henry C. Dworshak of 
Burley. 

E. J. Cronkhite, livestock branch, Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration, 
will serve as administrator of meat 
and canned meat regulatory orders, with 
headquarters in Chicago. He succeeds 
W. S. Waterbury. 


F. G. Carlstrom on recently retiring 
as secretary of the North Park Stock 
Growers Association was presented with 
a $200 saddle by members of the group. 


E. W. Williams, publisher of Quick 
Frozen Foods magazine, has predicted 
that by 1950 there will be more than 
230,000 retailers handling frozen foods 
instead of the present 40,000. He thinks 
there will be 5,000,000 home freezing 
units in use by then. 


Dr. O. C. Stine, a veteran employee of 
the USDA, has been appointed assistant 
chief of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. He will have general supervi- 
sion of divisions in the bureau that con- 
duct economic research in prices, income 
and marketing. . . . Russel B. McKen- 
nan is the newly named supervisor of 
Pike National Forest in Colorado. He 
succeeds E. S. Keithley, retired. 


From Leon Weeks, secretary of the 
Idaho Cattlemen’s Association, comes an 
interesting observation about the 71 Live 
Stock Association in that state: It is one 
of the few associations in the country 
with members from both the sheep and 
cattle industries, and handles the prob- 
lems common to both these phases of the 
Stock raising business. 

George Upshaw of Winkelman, Ariz., 
IS reported in the Arizona News Letter 
to have sold his yearlings for “12% 
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cents straight across; they averaged only 
400 pounds this year.” In that same 
state, Roy Tucker of Globe said his 
steers averaged 513 pounds and heifers 
450 pounds this year—“just 118 pounds 
under last year.” He adds, “Everyone’s 
cattle are 100 or so pounds lighter this 
year but the increase in price takes care 
of the lighter weights so they’re bring- 
ing about the same.” 


New Union Pacific argicultural agent 
for Colorado and Wyoming is John H. 
Beckwith, Loretto, Neb. 


William G. Bonelli of Saugus, Calif., 
last month paid a new record price of 
$30,000 for a Polled Hereford when he 
bought Turmode Domino 64th at the 
John E. Rice auction in Lodge Grass, 
Mont. 


J. H. Russell, author of “A Cowman 
and the Movies,” (April and May is- 
sues of the PRODUCER), is getting addi- 
tional circulation on his story: The mag- 
azine Everybody’s Digest will soon car- 
ry a reprint on it. 


The American National’s assistant sec- 
retary, Rad Hall, was one of those who 
got their ties snipped off in a moment 
of horseplay while attending the Oregon 
convention. It was a nice tie, but evi- 
dently the fellers with the scissors ob- 
jected to it on grounds it looked too 
much like city stuff for the occasion. 
(Mebbe a smart guy just doesn’t wear a 
tie when he goes up there!) 





This major leaguer pitches hay on a 
ranch that baseball bought. Harland 
Clift, a Yakima boy who for more than 
10 years has been playing third base 
with the Yakima Stars pro ball club, has 
over 1,260 acres of cattle ranchland and 
owns 350 head of Herefords. The 33- 
year-old player used his World Series 
second-place check from the Washington 
Senators to pay the herd’s feed bills. 


PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL 
REVIVED 


The Pacific International Live Stock 
Exposition will be revived this fall after 
a hibernation of four years. The show, 
scheduled for Oct. 5 through 12 at Port- 
land, Ore., will be under management of 
Walter Holt, who replaces the late O. M. 
Plummer, identified with the exposi- 
tion since its inception. This year’s show 
will be the 36th since its founding in 

1910. 








UNION-MADE 


Lee RIDERS 


wi SA ay, Bh 
© 11% Oz. Cowboy Denim! 
© Branded Cowhide Label! 
® Buy your correct size... 
They’re Sanforized Shrunk! 
e Scratch-Proof Hip Pockets! 
® Money-Back Guarantee! 
Boys’ sizes made of 8 oz. Sanforized Denim. 


THE H. D. LEE CO. 


San Francisco, Calif. Kansas City, Mo. 
Minneapolis, Minn. South Bend, Ind. Trenton, N.J. 


COMMERCIAL 
ANGUS FEMALES 
We offer you 
Better Quality 


Better Selections 
Better Buys 


WRITE OR CALL 


ANGUS CATTLE 
COMPANY 


403 Quincy Bldg. TA. 5602 
Denver 2, Colorado 





COLORADO'S OLDEST HERD 


See 
Est. 1899 


Visit Our Ranch 


SEE THE HOMEBUILDERS 


H. E. WITWER & SONS 
GREELEY, COLO. 
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RANCH FOR SALE 


Three thousand acres; 400 acres under cultiva- 
tion; approximately 20 miles of fence; 20 miles 
to town. Will sell all or will rent part. Will 
let cows out on shares. If interested in larger 
ranch there is land for sale on east and west. 
My land joins the Big Missouri on north; several 
springs; plenty collieries; full 
buildings valued at $6,000. If taken before fall 
will sell at $7 per acre. Write or come in per- 
son. W. B. O’Grady, Route 1, Watford City, 
No. Dak. 





RANCH LOANS—Colorado, Montana and Wyo- 

ming. Prompt, efficient service, no delay. 
HALL & HALL, Telephone MAin 8773, 518 Den- 
ver Theater Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. 


GOOD GRASS 


64,900 acres rolling, N. M. gramma and blue- 
stem country. Carry 2,000 cows, 44,000 acres 
deeded, $5.25. Bal. state and 10-year federal. 
With 1,400 cattle, market price, or leave on 
place until late fall. Possession at once. Bob 
Manuel, Colorado, Texas. 












Handsome Big SEED 
BOOK is full of helpful 
information. Contains 
descriptions and illustra- 
tions from photographs 


WESTERN SEEDCO. 


1425 15th Street, 
Denver, Colorado. 


* 
Are You Keeping Up with the latest 
developments in your field? Here’s a group of 
magazines that specialize in a particular sub- 
ject: 
Livestock 


American Cattle Producer, $1; Arizona Stock- 
man, $1; Southern Livestock, $1; The 
Sheepman, $1; Polled Hereford, m., $2; Pa- 
cific Stockman, $1; Western Livestock Re- 
porter, w., $1.50; Hog Breeder, $2; Sheep 
Breeder, $1; Coastal Cattleman, $1; Chester 
White (hog) World, $1; Berkshire (hog) 
News, $1. 
Horses 


Horse (breeding, schooling, training, sports), 
$5; Thoroughbred (horses) Record, weekly, 
$5; Rider & Driver (horses, sport, pleasure), 
$5; Spokesman and Harness World (3 yrs., 
$2), $1; Eastern Breeder, $2; Ranchman 
(Quarter-Horse), $1. 
Bees 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, $1.50; Beekeeper’s 
Item, $1; American Bee Journal, $1.50. 
Farming 
The Country Book, $1; Farmers Digest, $2. 
Pigeons 
American Pigeon Journal 
$1.50. 
Poultry 
Cackle & Crow, $1; Poultry Billboard, m., $1. 
Rabbits 
Small Stock (rabbits, cavies, exclusively), $1; 
American Rabbit Journal, $1; Rabbit News, 
m., $1; California Rabbit, m., $1; Intern. 
Comm. Rabbit Journal, m., $1; Rabbit Raiser, 
m., $1; American Angora Rabbit, m., $1; 
American Small Stock Farmer, m., $50. 
Fruit 
Better Fruit, $1; Eastern Fruit Grower, $1. 
Other Specialties 
The Soybean Digest, $1.50; New Agriculture 
(sugar beets only), $2; Modern Game Breed- 
ing (pheasants) $3; Canary Journal, $2; Can- 
ary World, $1.50; Dairy Farmer’s Digest, $1; 
Game Breeder and Sportsman, $2.50; Tail- 
wagger, m., (dogs), $2.50; World - Wide 
(Stamp) Swapper, 3 yrs., $1. 
Rush your subscription today. Remit in any 
manner convenient to you. 


MAGAZINE MART 


Dept. AC Plant City, Fla. 


Sample copies at single copy prices. 
free catalog—hundreds more. 


(squab fancy), 
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Major Jack Widmer, a veteran of the 
European war theater, has written 
“Practical Beef Production,” a book cov- 
ering the three primary divisions of the 
cattle industry: purebred breeding; range 
and farm production of feeders; feedlot 
fattening and marketing. Amply illus- 
trated. Charles Scribner’s Sons, the pub- 
lishers; $3, the price. 


“Judging Mountain Meadow Range 
Conditions in Eastern Oregon and East- 
ern Washington” is a new and useful 
grazing guide for stockmen; 32 pages, 
illustrated with photos and charts. Avail- 
able from Forest Service, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


Obtainable from the office of the re- 
gional forester, Denver, Colo., or any 
Forest Service officer, is a new USDA 
bulletin, “Water and Our Forests.” Au- 
thors Frank and Betts describe the role 
of denuded forest land and unwise use 
of forests on upland watersheds as a 
potent factor in the cause of floods. 


M. B. Noland, agricultural extension 
dairyman at the University of Wyoming 
at Laramie, has made available a book- 
let giving complete details concerning 
equipment and installation for the venti- 
lation method of curing hay in the stack 
and hay barn. The Iowa State College at 
Ames and commercial machinery com- 
panies also have information on this. 


“New Machinery and New Haymaking 
Methods in Western Nevada” is the name 
of recently issued Bulletin No. 177. 
Publisher is the University of Nevada at 
Reno. 


An illustrated 76-page Live Stock and 
Poultry Health Manual, published by 
Fidelity Laboratories, Inc., and edited by 
veterinarians, contains information on 
diseases, symptoms, preventions and 
treatments. Free on request—Fidelity 
Laboratories, 4122 S. Union Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 





SOME RECENT SALES 


ANGUS— 

J. Garrett Tolan Farms, IIl 
NURSE FEO EID IS BD fs chcesnscemiccw cece 
McGregor-Hartley-Plath-Goldbert, N. D 
HEREFORDS— 

EUs I CN oi a ese 
Silver Crest dispersions, Tex............................. 
Bones Stock Farm, S. D 
Bear Claw Ranek, Wy60.....:..:............................. 
Rocky Mtn. Assn. sale, Colo 
PU Og cso sc dcmdstewncnwansans 
Schultz Hereford Ranch, N. D 
POLLED HEREFORD— 

Sn iN MN i taka ccna deeasansoseaccuneee ee 
SHORTHORN— 

Ie a la iain nsdn conccesendcendedoctocascen 
Es Rs As I ecsicincSccacckacssesnarvdpsunnaibinen 
Bs ies, I IN ai vases sien ces cescccenmncnnscsesbinees 
RIN NN Tachi St ws cacsoeromsctatactmessena tenes 
Sioux Empire club, 8. D..........................-....------ 









CALENDAR 


July 19-21—Gunnison Cattlemen’s Days 
Feeder Show, Gunnison, Colo. and 
Aug. 4-8—61st convention, National Association 

i of Retail — Dealers, Cleveland, 0, 

ug. 5-10—North Montana State F. Great 
Falls. = 

Aug. 13-14—New Mexico Wool Growers’ 
sale, Albuquerque. 

Aug. 18-19—Executive committee meeting, y, 
tional Wool Growers Assn., Salt Lake’ City, 
Utah. ’ 

Aug. 20-21—National ram sale, Salt Lake City 
Utah. ¢ 

Oct. 5-12—Pacific International Livestock py. 
position, Portland, Ore. 


Tam 






Oct. 26—Idaho Cattlemen’s Assn., bull sale, 
Twin Falls. 

Oct. 28-29—Chicago Feeder Cattle Show, chi. | 
cago. 


Nov. 2-6—Ogden Livestock Show, Ogden, Utah. 

Nov. 15-24—Grand National Livestock Exposj- - 
tion, San Francisco. 

Nov. 23—Idaho Cattlemen’s Assn. sale, Poca 

Jan. 8-10, 1947—50th ANNUAL (JUBILEE) Con. 
VENTION, AMERICAN NATIONAL LIVE STocK 
ASSOCIATION, AT PHOENIX, ARIZONA. 

Jan. 10-18—National Western Stock Show 
Denver, Colo. : 


WELCOME TO A MEMBER 
FROM NEW HAMPSHIRE 
I feel that your organization is the 
only one really representing us live- 
stock men and our interests, and I 


want to take this opportunity to join. f 
We had a pretty mild winter and all 
kinds of rain this spring, so we should 
have a good hay crop. Cattle are all 
looking well, with plenty of grass— 
DaAvip BENSON, Meriden County, N.H. 





COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS 


In thousands of pounds 


June 1 May 1 June 1 June 1 

1946 1946 1945 = Avg. 
Frozen Beef...... 103,353 131,334 210,049 133,344 
Cured Beef ...... 4,245 5,348 4,964 11,434 
Total Pork... 369,814 379,373 305,996 590,647 


Lamb, Mutton... 11,296 12,171 9,695 
Lard and Rend. 

Pork Fat .... 46,508 71,153 64,339 242,519 
Total poultry..209,424 256,822 102,236 82,722 


13,870 


LIVESTOCK AT STOCK YARDS 


In thousands 





May 5-Mo. Total 
1946 1945 1946 1945 
RECEIPTS— 

Cattle _................. 1,318 1,564 7,598 8,303 
COTO ON gai ccccanscbiecces 464 547 2,172 2,428 
BE kesnnatars cutee 2,431 2,027 13,411 11,420 
Sheep and Lambs 1,610 2,579 9,490 9,982 

STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS— 
Cattle 313 256 1,298 1,212 
Calves 49 61 181 195 
I esis er ane 44 44 235 230 
Sheep and Lambs_ 159 186 786 804 


SLAUGHTERED UNDER FEDERAL INSPECTION— 





Cattle .. ..............-676 1,045 4,321 5,669 
CAVES i. cc. 522 2,198 2,576 
rire 4,149 3,375 21,251 18,480 


Sheep and Lambs 1,374 1,824 8,724 8,749 





No. Av. Comment 
101 $1,957 Top of sale, $25,000 
149 838 Top bull, $6,600 
51 585 10 bulls, $750 . 
69 720 Top, $4,000 
249 1,671 Real Silver Domino 44th, $52,000 
103 543 Top, $5,100 . 
58 593 Top bull, $5,000 
32 189 20 bulls av. $281 
57 307 Top individual, $760 
15 414 18 bred heifers av. $510 
54 1,645 Trumonde Domino 64th, $30,000 
123 455 22 bulls av. $675 
60 295 Top bull, $410 
61 843 Top bull, $1,875 
38 1,925 Top bull, $7,200 
62 367 Top 10 av. $800.50 
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